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Postmasters are authorized, and generally willing, to forward || 


money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rampled 
by the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp ; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 

We tender our respectful acknowledgments to the many sub- 
scribers who have recently complied with the terms of publica- 
tion, and should feel greatly obliged to the few who are sul in 
arrears if they also would be equally considerate of the heavy 
expenses we incur in presenting them, monthly, with engravings 
which, for value and beauty, have never been even rivalled by 
those in any periodical of a similar description in the world. 

As to postage, we are authorized by the Postmaster-General 
to say, that each number of the Mirror, whether it contain a plate 
or not, is subject only to the postage charged upon a single copy 


of a newspaper. 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


SATISFACTION. 


RICHARD 





BY ADAMS LOCKE. 


Engraved by J. Halpin, from a painting by W. R. Buss. 


Wuar scathing sarcasm is conveyed in the single word in- 
scribed as the title of this impressive picture! It seems to say, 
with a bitter sneer, ** Gentlemen, you have received precisely 
the kind of satisfaction which you demanded, and you can now 
appreciate its quality.” It exposes, as with a flash from the sky, 
he utter hypocrisy and hideous tyranny of that execrable code of 
pretended honour which sacrifices all the high claims of moral 
dignity aud courage, and the universally acknowledged obligations 
of individual and social humanity—of equal justice and law—to 
those of a false and meretricious reputation, conventional in its 
limits, ruffianly and barbarian in its merits, and unsustained by a 
single principle of virtue, or sentiment of true honour. 


But the term “ satisfaction,” as applied to modern duelling, di- 
vests this murderous practice even of those pleas of motive and util- 
ity which, in the dark and superstitious days of its origin, served, 
ina measure, to extenuate or excuse it; and leaves it an unmiti- 
gated atrocity, of the highest order of crime. As origina!ly insti- 
tuted, its objects, in themselves, were often noble and comprehen- 


‘ 


sively humane. When two valiant men rode forth from the front 


of their respective armies, and agreed that the issue of a pending 
conilic: between the opposing hosts should be decided by single 
combat between themselves, that the blood of thousands might be 
spared, there was a lofty personal heroism, and a vicarious econo- 
my of life, which have won the admiration of posterity. And even 
the judicial combat, or trial by battle, which was admitted by our 
Saxon and Norman ancestors in the courts of law and chivalry, 
was comparatively entitled to respect, notwithstanding the absur- 
dity of its rule of decision and the inconclusiveness of its results : 
for it was not an outrage against the law and morality of the age, 
and it was regarded by the superstitious piety of the times, as a 
solemn and direct appeal to the justice and omniscience of the 
Divine beir g, by whom, as it was popularly believed, its issues 
were righteously controlled. But in the motives and objects of 
‘ie modern duel we shall seek in vain for a redeeming trait 

It is well known that the ordinary incitements to this deliberate 
attempt 


at mutual homicide are imputations against personal 


character, of too trivial importance to society in genera!, or too 
readily corrected by private investigation and arbitration, to be 
recognised by legislative interference. In some rare instances, the 
Provocation may be of another kind, such as an aggression upon 
Comestic purity and peace, for which no legal penalty that has 
been, or pe thaps could be provided, would furnish an adequate 


Teparation. And in this case, the natural but unchristian pas- 


| 


! 


for destroying the life of the injured, that the latter demands on 
the distinctive ground of retribution. Thus, without acquiring, 
from this arrangement, any additional immunity from law, any 
more conceivable indulgence from christianity, any more rational 
respect from mankind, than he would otherwise have been enti- 
tled to, this wretched dupe of the duel relinquishes the facili- 
ties of a purely heathen revenge, throws in his own life as a gra- 
tuity to his unworthy enemy, and calls this exchange of passive 
suicide for an equal chance of mutual homicide “that satisfaction 
which one gentleman has a right to demand of another!” And 
how often has it occurred, even under the peculiarly poignant in- 
ducements to revenge here suppositiously presented, that the un- 


| happy victim of irreparable domestic injury has fallen beneath the 


ton of sanguinary revenge, in selecting the duel as the means of | 


Ks gratification, descends from its abstract dignity, compromises 
every appropriate and available plea that could be urged for its 
eXercise, and becomes reduced to a mere maudlin impulse and 
folly wing tt r } 

Olly, by endowing the aggressing party with equal advantages 


practised weapon of a monster of iniquity, giving a new pulse of 
triumph to his callous heart, and adding new plumes of impunity 
F < I I ) 

to his brow ! 
In the generality of cases, however, the incentives to duel 


ing 


are not to be traced to any of the strong natural passions of the 
mind, nor to any sense of injury or of honour. Almost invariably 
will they be found to be contemptibly artificial, and springin 
A 


servile dread of the discountenance of a few coteries of acquaint- 


a 


from a pitiable, if not actually despicable social cowardice 


| ances, sometimes of but a few individuals, and at the utmost of 


that apparently limited but uncertain and undefined circle of so- 
ciety by which the crime of duelling is practicably upheld, is un- 
doubtedly the most prevalent cause of its perpetration. It is not 
an apprehension of the disrespect of society in general ; for the 
trembling slave of the horrible institution well knows that all men, 
save the factitious few who sustain it, would shudder to touch a 
hand stained with the guilt of deliberate murder; and he knows 
that the sucial penalty of this crime is virtually an exclusion for 
life from a cordial intercourse with the great community of his 
fellow-men. But he is the vassal of a barbarous conventionalism, 
and he has not the moral courage to burst his fetters and take his 
station with the high-minded, the good, and the free. And it must 
be admitted that these fetters, once imposed, are often complica- 
ted and not easily sundered. All men, for instance 
and indispensible to the attribute of manhood is the quality of per- 





so common 


sonal courage—dread the imputation of cowardice ; and this is 
but too generally and wantonly affixed to the character of those 
who, from whatever lofty motive of virtuous independence, con- 
scious rectitude, family ties, imperative morality, or sentiments 
of religion, refuse to comply with the revolting usages of the duel ; 
as if these were the decisive test of this ordinary impulse of our 
nature ! and as if this naturai quality, which we hold in common 
with many of the inferiour animals around us, were of paramount 


importance to the higher quality of moral courage which we pos- 


| sess exclusively, and which is a supreme prerogative of our spe- 


i 


cies! That the duel is not such a criterion, even of animal cou- 
rage, as its advocates arrogantly pretend ; that it is, at best, but 


tl 





equivocal, and more commonly a farce than a tragedy ; 
often resorted to as a cheap method of renovating an impaired 
reputation for honour and courage, while it is held in contempt 
by consciously brave men whose characters need no such adsci- 


tious support, are facts easily established. Yet this fallacious test 


of courage and spurious certificate of honour having been insti 
tuted, and being the only one generally available, it maintains a 


tenacious grasp upon minds sensitively anxious, perhaps self-sus- 
picious upon the subject, and excludes all higher considerations 


There is, however, much evidence for the opinion that a pruri- 


| ent desire for the mere notoriety of having appealed to this test, 


indecisive as it is admitted to be, is scarcely a less frequent in- 


| centive than the pusillan:mous apprebension of a loss of caste by 


declining it. How few duels would be fought if none were to be 
published! How seldom do the parties seek the obscurity of 


deeply secluded scenes for the achievement of their valourous 


iends to inviolable secresy' No, 


feat, and hind themselves and fr 
the object is publicity ; thus presenting a monstrous anomaly, a 
combination of mental and moral perversion, unexampled among 


Here id 


men professedly so jealous of the slightest tinge of disgrace to 


all the other phenomena of the human mind we beh 


their characters, not merely in fact but by implication, that they 
would wipe it out with their blood, and are reckless of life in 
comparison, at the same time desirous of being known to the wide 
world as felons of the deepest dye! as daring violators of the 
laws both of God and man! as ruthless destroyers of the happi- 
ness and welfare of innocent families! as the deliberate authors of 
the inconsolable anguish of bereaved widows, and of the ruin, per- 


| haps utter destitution and dispersion of helpless orphans—of their 


own wives and children, and of the wives and children of others! 


How are we to account for the existence and perpetuation of so 
strange, so frightful, so revolting an anomaly in the character of 


civilized men! Why is it that any class of men, under the go- 
vernment of laws, should be permitted to stalk thus openly 
abroad in high-handed defiance of those laws, and of the deepest 
and most sacred feelings of the communities in which they live? 
Why has the sword of justice been suspended for a moment, not 
to say for years and finally, over the heads of men notoriously 
Why have not their crime and their 


thus guilty and infamous 
persons been long since scouted, branded with intolerable igno- 
But, in- 


In the high places of our le- 


miny, and banished from the sight of virtuous citizens ! 
stead of this, what do we behold ' 
gislatures—in the highest seats of honour and of a people's trust 
—we see men with the brand of Cain upon their brows, with the 
charge of the most heinous felony known to our laws standing 
undenied and undeniable against their names, lifting hands foully 
stained with the guilt of wilful murder, in eloqueut advocacy of 
the supremacy of those laws, and of the impartial administration 
' What 


exempt them from the punishr 


of justice is there in the nature of these criminals to 


nt which is their due, and which 
Why should they be 


ie 
is inflicted to the uttermost upon others ! 
exalted to pinnacles of dignity, while others, not more guilty nor 

evated Are they en 
dowed with any inherent prerogative, invested with any special 


license, to wilfully shed the blood of their fellow-citizens with ab- 


] 


unworthy, are el only upon the gallows! 


solute impunity? It must be even so, for in no country where 
duelling is practically tolerated, including our own, where com- 
mon men certainly are considered as being upon a common 
level, can this crime be permitted, except to those possessing 
wealth, or social rank, or official station. None else can attempt 
it but at the two-fold per! of their lives. Mere mechanics and 
labourers never dream of such a /u y of honour ; for they know 
that in them it would be felony, inevitably attended by strangula- 
tion. The very instincts of their social inferiority apprize them 
that they would be hanged by their betters for the mere imperti 
nence and presumption of the thing, without any other aggrava 
TI 
privilege denied to their rank and cond 

And we thus arrive at a full explanation of the whole institu- 


tion of its ordinary circumstances vey would have usurped a 


tion! 


tion of duelling, in its modern influence upon a certain description 


of minds, in its tacitly licensed evasion of the penalties of legis- 
lation, and in its haughty defiance of vulgar opinion, It is in- 
vested with fhe charm of aristocracy ! of superiour pretension and 
privilege—a charm scarcely less potent upon the general than 


lividual mind ; a charm invincible to the ordinary ef- 


upon the inc 


forts of justice, morality, freedom, religion; a charm which will 


keep the world in willing chains, when the sceptres of kings and 


emperours are broken, their titles and dynasties forgotten, and 


! ' 


the diadems of princes and nobles are in the dust. The whole 


mystery of this iniquity consists in its arisfocracy 
} 


This loy 


remedy for the evil, in this country at least, becomes plain and 


truth clearly ascertained and properly developed, the 


practicable It is simply for our dicial authorities to enforce 


our laws against duelling, with rigid fidelity and impartiality, upon 


all offenders, whatever may be their character, condition, or sta- 


Instead of suffering them to eseape, as they now 


tion in society 


do, without trial or indictment, let them be accused, arrested, 


tried, and ignominiously punished. A few examples of the igno- 


minious p inishment of persons in high station, establishing, as 
they would, the certainty that a like punishment would be visited 


d soon render the 


upon all others guilty of the like crime, woul 

crime itself ignominious ; and, stainped with disgrace, its charm 
of aristocracy would be broken and dispelled, and its perpetra- 
tors would stand in universal opimion, as they now do in stern 
reality, the most deliberate and inexcusable of wilful murderers. 
It would be deemed a heavy imputation upon the civilized or- 
ganization of our country to assert that the crime of murder could 
be committed, with impunity, in any part or section of it, when 
the guilty party ar d his accomplices are known; yet this odium 
does rest upon it in the most aggravated form; for not only 


does it permit such known criminals to escape the punishment 


which its laws have provided, but it also takes them into its most 
s, without any expression of cen 
That the 


1, either in morality or in law, because 


exalted legislatures and counci! 


ition of apparent enormity of 


the crime is not diminishec 


sure, or dimin respect 


two or more persons conspire to commit it, must be admitted as 
le 13 com- 


Yet so long as this principle 


tizens, in behalf of 


an unquestionable principle 
promised by our most authoritative bodies of ci 
n vain for its 


heir own members and associates, we shall wait : 


practical acknowledgment from sources thus high, but must ap- 
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peal to higher—to the people at large, who are their sovereign 
superiours. 

In the moral sense of the American people, and in their pride 
as republicans, is the good citizen’s only hope for the extirpation 
of this national reproach. As moral and christian freemen, pos- 
sessing the power of appointing and removing their public func- 
tionaries, they cannot be insensible that the unfaithfulness of these, 
toward an evil of such magnitude, becomes, at length, reproach- 
ful to themselves. As republicans, they must acutely feel the de- 
gradation of permitting the laws which themselves have made, 
against the highest human crime, to be transgressed with shame- 
less audacity, and in full confidence of impunity, under the shel- 
ter of a sanguinary institution, essentially aristocratical in its 
spirit, in its tendency, and in its privileged exemption from re- 
sponsibility. As a people well enlightened upon all questions of 
liberty and equality, they must see that no usurpation by despots 
or nobles ever acquired or aimed at a more terrific and hateful 
prerogative than that of a supremacy above all law ; and yet that 
the latent society of duellists, vague and unrestricted in its num- 
bers and dominion, has obtained this prerogative, and freely, 
boldly wields it, in the face of heaven and in the gaze of the 
world. Like the society of the Thugs of India, it acknowledges 
only its own independent code, and that is a code of regulations 
for systematic murder. Not an hour in the day are the peaceable 
citizens of this republic secure from the shock of intelligence that 
this system has procured some new victims from among valuable 
men in the highest stations. Not a session of Congress assembles 
but is felt by all the country to be pregnant with this horrifying 
danger ; and the most casual symptoms of discord and discourtesy 
in debate are sufficient to startle the painful apprehensions of 
millions. But the most humiliating consideration of all is the 
fact, that the duel, like some monstrous beast of prey, or dragon 
of ancient fable, invulnerable in its scales and unapproachable in 
its lair, tears its victims from the domestic hearth or the nuptial 
altar, and openly effects its accustomed retreat, unpursued and 
unassailed. 

Until the outraged feelings of the community become so aroused 
both to the intolerable arrogance and the transcendant turpitude 
of this erime as to visit it with impressive examples of appropri- 
ate punishment, and thus to render it disgraceful as well as ap- 
palling, it will be idle to expect that it will receive any efficient 
check from the moral resistance of individuals who may be tempt- 
ed into its snares. It is fraught with too many artificial stimu- 
lants, and enforced by too old and inveterate a system of aristo- 
cratical despotism, to be repelled by the feeble energies of ordi- 
nary virtue. The vicious courage of the duel, is the cowardice of 
conscience. Prompted, as it most commonly is, either by that 
dread of scorn which few beside the loftiest and strongest minds 
can quell; or by that desire for mere distinction to which the 
highest and most powerful may sometimes inconsiderately yield, 
the practice of duelling would be the most effectually suppressed 


by scorn, and by rewarding its proficients with the distinction of | 


the gibbet 

As a melancholy illustration of the inefficacy even of strong 
moral and intellectual convictions of its enormity to counteract the 
usual impulses to this guilty exploit, we will conclude by briefly 
referring to the cireumstances of the fatal duel between Sir Henry 
Hastings and the Honourable Charles de Waldegrave, which was 
fought in Battersea Fields, near London, and which is strikingly 
depicted in the very spirited engraving which accompanies this 
article. 

These hapless young men had been companions and cordial 
friends, almost from childhood. Nearly of the same age, they 
were at Eton together; graduated together at Oxford, in the 
same college ; and together took a frolicsome tour through Eu- 
rope. Prior to the death of his father and elder brother, by which 
he succeeded to the baronetcy and family estates, Hastings had 
bought a cornetcy in the 10th Hussars, and was conspicuous 
among the gayest and most profuse in thet proverbially gay and 
expensive regiment. 
son of a family inferiour in wealth, though of higher rank, was 
affianced, as usual, under such circumstances, to the established 
church; and awaited but the reasonable operation of mortality 


upon the venerable incumbent of a valuable rectory, in the gift | 
of his noble father, to take holy orders and cultivate a laudable | 


ambition for a bishopric. In the meantime, his delightful dispo- 


sition, high intellectual acquirements and fine accomplishments, 


united as they were with rare personal graces and a disaffecta- | 


tion of superiority amounting to apparent unconsciousness, made 
him the charm, the plume, the pride, of those many circles of 
rank and beauty in which he freely mingled. Less flexible to 
amiable impulses, and more highly-toned in pretension, the man- 
ners of Hastings, if not more manly, were more immediately 


striking and commanding; and if he were courted with less | 


warmth of affection than De Waldegrave in the select domestic 
coterie, in the wider sphere of their brilliant intercourse he was 
always deemed an equal acquisition. They were both very distin- 
guished young men, amid a world of distinetion ; and it is proba- 
ble they admired each other for those opposite qualities of cha- 
racter in which each excelled, and which, harmonizing with large 
classes of similarly contrasted dispositions, ensured them the ad- 


miration of ali. 
mately, that they differed, both in feeling and opinion, too fami- 
liarly, ever to disagree more formally ; and there was much phi- 


His friend De Waldegrave, also a younger 








| 








It was often said by those who knew them inti- | 


|| 


il 


losophical observation for the remark; for the most steadfast 
friendships are those that have been cemented by mutual conces- 
sions, since these ever come filled with the precious incense of 


| refined and grateful flattery, and are, in reality, reciprocal acknow- 


ledgments of superiority, however evanescent, 

“It was a reckless thing of my poor brother Ned to run into a 
fight with that villain Brandon,” said Sir Henry Hastings, as he 
returned one evening, a few months after the death of his father, 
from a club in Pall Mall, where a recent duel of similarly equivo- 
cal merits had been the subject of disquisition. “ It was a mighty 
hard-hearted thing, if it’s not unkind of me to say so, because he 
must have seen that, were I to be involved in the same dilemma, I 
should be compelled to follow his example, in justification of his 
memory ; and then look at the sad consequences that might ac- 
crue to my dear lady-mother and sweet sisters, now that Sir Ed- 
ward is dead. Why I am avtually the last stem and stay of the 
family! She has but a miserable jointure ; and, if I fell, they 
would be penniless—the title would be extinct, and the Halls 
and estates, bcth in Hants and Dorset, would go to the devil, or, 
what is worse, to some of the tribe of Warren Hastings, who 
might succeed in conjuring up a kinship.” 

And this incongruously sentimental reflection was addressed to 
De Waldegrave, on his right arm, and to young Lord Engle- 
mont, on his left, as they leisurely paced the broad pavement, 
in a rich autumn moonlight, on their way to Carlton Terrace. 

“So you would deem this queer sort of duty to the memory of 
your brother, paramount to the proud and sacred duties of guar- 
dianship and affection which you owe to your widowed mother 
and sisters !’’ said De Waldegrave, sarcastically ; and his friend 
Hastings made no reply. 

‘Tt certainly was not kind in him to impose such a double bur- 
then of cruelty upon you,”’ he continued, in a gay tone of rational 
triumph, ‘‘ but, wayward as the noble fellow was, I have too 
much respect for him to suppose that he dreamed of any such 
thing.”’ 

“And, of course, you have formed a proportionable estimate 
of my amiable qualities for hypothetically assuming it,” said 
Hastings, slightly ruffled at the reproof. 


“Why, I know you do not seriously assume it, even as a pos- | 


sible contingency,” replied De Waldegrave, firmly, ‘* for it would 
be grave disrespect to you, indeed, to suppose that any imagi- 
nable amount of provocation could induce you to jeopardize your 
present family responsibility. But I like to tease you whenever I 
catch you descending to the heartless cant of duelling.’ 

“ Ah! well, my dear divine, it 1s a mighty easy question to 
sermonize upon, but you would find it rather knotty upon an ac- 
tual pinch. Tam aware that morality, kindness, religion, law, 
and all that sort of thing, decide it most adroitly and imperative- 


ly ; but established custom and high example decide it the other || 


way, with equal dexterity and still more imperiously.”’ 

“The laws of honour, my dear De Waldegrave,” 
Englemont, ‘ should be viewed as they really are, an imperium 
in amperto, above all other laws, whether human or divine ; and 
although they have no tender mercies toward any of the private 
relations of life, their authority is absolute over that circle of the 


said Lord 


” 


world which defines their dominion 

* Of course,” replied De Waldegrave, “ overthose who acknow- 
ledge their authority ; yet I trust it is but a voluntary obedience 
which they receive, after all; I respectfully hope their vassals 
may renounce their allegiance and adopt the other kingdom, if 
they think proper; I humbly submit that their authority is not 





i| animated and general disquisition. 


| 
a whole year for improved health and the mitigation of family 


“ Why, if naval and military men associated only with each 

other, such an exclusive distinction might be well enough ;”’ re. 
| marked Englemont, “ but as long as they admit others upon equal 
terms, the thing, you see, is impracticable all round. The },; +h 
standard of feeling and courtesy which is common to al] gentle. 
| men, requires a common protection which none would consent to 
relinquish. Who would submit to the lax restraints upon of 
sive conduct which satisfy the vulgar herd ?” 


’ said Hastings, and the three familiar friends 


t 
en 


“ Very true,’ 
were now at the door of his mansion. 

After a slight attention to their toilet, they entered the family 
drawing-room together, and were welcomed with glad eves and 
endearing greetings. Lady Hastings and her three beautiful 
daughters were distinguished from the brilliant group of ladies 
| around them, by the sombre emblems of their awful bereay ements. 
The youngest of the three, an angel in grace and loveliness, sat 
! 


| remotely at her harp, and De Waldegrave was soon by her side, 
absorbed in a blissful gaze and fervent whispers. He had always 
| been as a brother in the family, but there was something more 
than fraternal in the ardent eye which rested upon the form of 
Emily, after an unusual absence, and in the deep tenderness of 
the glowing glance with which it was silently met. He was her 
acknowledged and accepted lover; she was his promised bride 
But she was scarcely sixteen, and maternal care had prescribed 


sorrow. 





That year had nearly won its goal, when Hastings, De Walde- 
grave, and Englemont, with a large party of frends, chiefly mili. 
tary, buoyant in mirth and wit, and hilarious with wine, stil! plied 
| the sparkling glass in the midnight sequence of a banquet given by 
their profuse and gallant host at an hotel near the Mews, in cele- 
| bration at once of his birth-day and his promotion in his regiment, 
At an hour when all were too highly excited to discuss any de- 
batable topic with moderation, some question connected with the 
abhorrent regulations of duelling unhappily became the theme of 
Between the three friends 


|| whom we have named, the conversation for some time amounted 


to but little more than the one which Lord Englemont's letters 
from Switzerland report to have occurred between them nearly a 
year previous, and which, in effect, we have recited. De Walde- 
grave, although not improved in his habits, nor fortified in his anti- 
duelling principles, by his frequent intercourse with the gay and 
reckless military young noblemen with whom Hastings constantly 
mingled, nevertheless, on this occasion, maintained his ground 
with more than his usual pertinacity, and, unfortunately, with 
|| much less than his accustomed courtesy. Others, less ferbearing 
toward his honest indignation, and less patient under his rapier 
ridicule, than his intimate friends, threw themselves into t! 


e 


arena, 





| 
and multiplied the hasty flashes of the conflict. Conscious of the 


' 
| 
| 
| this, Hastings, who had entirely abandoned himself to the predo- 
| 
| 


| impregnableness of his high moral position, yet irritated beyond 
control by these new and redoubled attacks, which were some- 


| 
|| times envenomed with ungenerous insinuations, De Waldegrave's 


| intolerant denunciations themselves became intolerable, and the 


scene closely verged upon one of mutual degradation. Seeing 


minant party in the controversy, and which, in fact, comprised 


nearly the whole company, now assumed an air of overbearing ar 


| rogance toward poor De Waldegrave ; telling him across the tabl 


so extensive as to reach runaway slaves who escape into a free | 


territory.” 

*“You are greatly mistaken there, my friend,” rejoined Lord 
Englemont laughing, ‘it is over the will that their authority is 
most absolute ; the penalties of disobedience are so intolerable as 
to destroy volition ; few attempt to escape, with the certainty of 
the-hue-and-cry at their heels ; and those who do, however inge- 
niously, are generally brought back by the terrours of Coventry, of 
the placard and the lash.” 

“ Miserable cowards!" exclaimed De Waldegrave, with a 
strong infusion of sincere energy into the comic tone which the 
conversation had acquired; “thank heaven I am not among 


them! J should have courage to escape! Coventry, in such a 


case, would have no terrours for me!” 

“Why, you're joking *” said Englemont, with an emphasis of 
inquiring surprise, ‘at least you anticipate your gown and cas- 
sock, and lawn sleeves; you are not yet in orders, remember, 
endowed with the divinity prerogative of saying and doing what 
you like ; you are as yet a man of the world ; in it and of it, and 


therefore bound by its undisputed requisitions.” 


The courageous De Waldegrave was silenced, and offered no 


reply 

“ Pardon me, De Waldegrave,” said Lord Englemont, with an 
accent of feeling and friendly deprecation ; * of course, I knew 
you was joking.” 

The young anti-duellist still remained silent. 

**T could wish, however,” said Hastings, * that the obligation 
to fight were confined to the fighting professions, or the ‘ sangui- 
nary professions,’ as the quakers style them; it is perfectly ap- 
propriate to them, and merely adds a little to our ordinary lia- 
bility of being shot out of an affectionate family, in the due 
course of service. But it must often be excessively unpleasant 
to unapprehensive and inexperienced civilians.” 


| that he was evidently out of place in such society, (which was 


but too true,) and desiring him either to restore the good feeling 


of his friends by proper disclaimers, or retire from the room, 


De Waldegrave rose from his chair, and without seeming to 
heed, if indeed he heard, the harsh alternative which Hastings so 
abruptly proposed ; and, as if his bewildered brain were still in- 
} tent upon the application of the last argument he had used, !ook- 
ed Hastings fiercely in the face and loudly exclaimed, 
“ Falsus honor juvat, et mendax iafamia terret, 
“ Quem nisi mendosum et mendacem !” 
—and then proudly resumed his seat. 
“What !"’ shouted Hastings, hoarse with rage, “am / a har’ 
am 7 a scoundrel !—Take that ! fanatical coward as vou ar 


A wine-glass struck the broad forehead of De Waldegrave, and 


| rebounded in splinters over the table. Its crimson liquid, mixed 
| with blood, streamed down his face and fell upon his breast. The 
whole party sprang upon their feet in consternation, and closed 
| around the angry friends 
De Waldegrave had sadly lost caste in that company that 
night, but there were many who sti!l respected and admired him 
Several of these promptly tendered him their services in the “ a! 
fair’? which must now necessarily follow, and from one he thank- 
fully and calmly eccepted them! Lord Englemont stepping for 
ward as the friend of Hastings, and the Hon. George Fortescue 
being selected by De Waldegrave, these gentlemen retired, whilst 
their excited principals fell each into a separate group at opposite 
| extremities of the room. 
It soon became known that they were to meet at six o'clock 
, that morning in Battersea fields; and the intelligence was held 
by all as sacredly confidential. But little more wine was drank, 
and the previously jocund party dispersed in silence, or with 
merely whispered merriment. 
“De Waldegrave will not permit his impracticable theories to 
disgrace him on this occasion ?” said Lord Englemont inquiring]¥, 


as he retired with Hastings to a private room 


Ph 
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“Oh! no, I hope not,” replied the latter, coolly, for “he 
knows that it would compel me to cut him for ever, or be cut by 
the whole world for his sake ; and he is too closely entangled you 
know, with our family, to place either himself or me in such a 
dreadful dilemma. Foolish as he was, he must instantly have re- 
flected upon all this.’ 
| Neither party attempted to seek repose ; indeed, the hour of 

their angry separation was close upon that of their hostile meet- 
ing. No letters were written to friends, no arrangements were 
made in anticipation of fatal consequences. Dr. Harcourt, De 
Waldegrave'’s family surgeon, was called up by Mr. Fortescue, 
This was all, 





’ 


and he consented to accompany them to the field. 
and the carriages were punctually at the place 
Shall we proceed, according to custom, to describe the delibe- 
rate and formal details of this aggravated species of murder! the 
ten paces—the position—the signal! Let the touching tale told 
by our engraving relieve us of the task. It may suffice to say 
that both fell mortally wounded at the first fire. De Waldegrave, 
pierced through the brain, spoke not, scarcely moved after he 
fell. Hastings was shot through the breast, and expired before 
{ Lord Englemont, aided by a dairyman who ran to the spot, could 
remove him to the carriage. His last and only words were, * Oh! 
poor Emily! oh! my mother !” 
Shall we lift the solemn screen which veils the woe of the two 
disconsolate families? Be it sacred and untouched ! yet will we 
let it reveal one consoling fact—Emily retained not her reason to 
know that her brother had been slain by her lover, or that her 
lover had been slain by him. And, like them, she soon slept in 
the quiet grave. 


5 


STATISTICS OF DUELLING UNDER GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Such was the frequent occurrence of duels in this long reign, 
that one hundred and seventy-two were fought, (in which three 
hundred and forty persons were concerned ;) sixty-nine indivi- 
duals were killed; in three of these fatal cases neither of the 
combatants survived ; ninety-six were wounded, forty-eight of 
them desperately and forty-eight slightly ; while one hundred and 
seventy-nine escaped unhurt. From this statement it will be seen 
that rather more than one-fifth of the combatants lost their lives, 
and that nearly one-half received the bullets of their antagonists. 
It also appears that only eighteen trials took place, that six of the 
arraigned individuals were acquitted, seven found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and three of murder, two of whom were executed, and 
When the British 


army occupied the south of France, similar scenes were witness- 


eight imprisoned during different periods. 
ed, but more especially at Bordeaux, where the French officers 
came over the Garonne for the sole purpose of insulting and 
fighting the English, who were, in many instances, absurd enough 
It 


the fortune of arms was generally in our favour; and in many 


to meet their wishes. is, however, gratifving to state that 
instances, when our young officers had been so imprudent as to 
accept a challenge with the sword, their superiour bodily strength 
i and utter ignorance of the polite rules of duelling, turned to their 
advantage ; in several instances they rushed on their adversaries, 
In 


French expostulated against this breach of les regies de l'escrime, 


broke through their guard, and cut them down vain the 


) and called out * foul play ;"’ our seconds usually carried pistols 
in their pockets, and threatened to shoot any one who interfered ; 
and the French at last were tired of the experiment. In one in- 
; stance the French officers went to the little theatre de la Gaiete, 


non the Allees Tourny, when a furious fray took place be- 
Although the latter had 





tween them and several British officers 
no swords, the French drew theirs ; but the British, breaking up 
chairs and tables, in a few minutes shivered their weapons, and 
knocked them down in every direction. It is somewhat strange, 
but I was, in a great measure, the means of terminating these 
differences. Coming out of the theatre, I was assailed by a group 


of French officers. I calmly replied that if I had given offence 
to any of them, I was ready to atlord them any satisfaction ; and 
of making a national war the subject of 


personal hostility, while I enlarged 


dilated on the absurdity 
on the friendly feeling that 


had prevailed between our armies during the peninsular war, and 


recalled to their recollection the many kind acts we had shown 
each other when prisoners and wounded. The officers not only 
} 


listened to me with the greatest attention, but one of them actually 


hugged me in his rude embrace, and I was obliged to accompany 
toan hote! and sup with the party. The next morning there 
town.—Dr. Millin- 


them 


was not a French officer remaining in the 





HONOURABLE MEN 


“here are certain absurdities in France which we cor 


ld 


An instance of this occurs to my recollection 


scarce- 


ly believe possible 


at this moment. One morning while we were in Paris, our lac- 


yuey-de-place did not appear as usual. Breakfast passed, the 
carriage drove to the door, still no lacquey, and Colonel Cleve- 
j land, in a passion, had sent to engage another, when, panting with 
} 





exertion, the gentleman appeared. ** He was very sorry—he begged 


ten thousand pardons—he had hoped to get his little affair over 





” 


sooner.’ ** Your affairs, you scoundrel ! what are your affairs to 


us! Do you think we are to sit waiting here while you are | 


» 


running after your own affairs * Pardonnoz moi, monsieur,” |} 


said the lacquey, with a low bow, and laying his hand on his || 








|| but that was impossible 


gen's History of Duel ng \! 





|} heart; * but it was an affair of honour!” And the man had ac- 
tually been fighting a duel that morning with swords with another 
lacquey, in consequence of some quarrel! while waiting for us 
On inquiry we found 


at the French opera the night before ! 
this was by no means extraordinary, and that two shoeblacks 


have been known to fight a regular duel, with all the punctilious- 


ness of men of fashion. And why not! If the right to kill our 
neighbour is correct among the genteel, it is not wrong in any to 


follow their example. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


REVENGE, 
It happened that an Englishman, travelling through Khuzistan, 


was received and entertained in the tent of the sheikh of an Arab 


tribe ; his entertainer, the only member of the family at home, 


being a daughter, who acted as hostess in her father’s absence 
At night the inmates of the tent, including the stranger, retired 


to rest, but towards morning he was awakened by shrieks, and 





distinguished the voice of his young hostess exclaiming that she 
was murdered ! All rushed to the spot, where thev found the un 


fortunate girl in the agonies of death, her breast pierced with 


three deep stabs of a dagger. While gazing on the dying victim, 


and offering vain assistance, a voice was heard from a height close 


by, exclaiming—“ Yes! it is I! Ihave done it. Praise be to 


God, I have murdered her!” All eyes were turned to the spot, 


where there was seen an old woman standing and gesticulating 





e eit! 





with vehemence. A rush was made towards her, and er 


ran or was borne back to the brink of the river on which the tents 


were pitched, from the high bank of which she fell into the deep 


stream, and, whether she perished or escaped, was seen no more 


On inquiry it appeared that this sheikh, who now had to mourn 
the loss of a daughter, had once had a son, who, in some former 
fray, had been put to death by a pehlewan (or champion) of an- 
other tribe—an event which called forth all the virulence of the 
existing feud. Some short time afterwards a stranger entered 
the camp, and was received with the customary cordiality of Arab 
hospitality. Unfortunately he was recognized by some of the tribe 
as the very pehlewan who had put to death the son of their sheikh 
What was to be done! He was now their guest, and by the 
laws of hospitality, and by Arab customs, could not be touched 
The sheikh himself was absent, and the arguments of good faith 


and mercy were preponderating, when the young woman now 


braided the men with 


“ What,” 


said she, “ shall the murderer of your sheikh'’s son be in 


in question entered the assembly, and uj 


cowardice and cold-heartedness towards their chief 


your 





hands and yet escape’ Never let this be said—put him instant 


} 


ner io 


to death, or renounce t ame of men Stull, however, a re 


luctance to infringe on, in so direct a manner, the laws of host 
and guest restrained the hands and weapons of the men, in spite 
of the wrath that was boiling in their breasts ; and possibly the 


force of that consideration might have prevailed, 


when the young 
girl herself, maddened at the sight of her brother's murderer, and 
The 


every we apon Was 


the idea of his escaping, seized a sword and smote him 
sight of blood was irresistible ; in a moment 
unfortunate guest-—he 


drawn and sheathed in the body of their 


was literally cut to pieces. ‘The sheikh returned, and shocked at 


the atrocious violation of hos] tality, was furious at the perpetra- 
tors; fain would he have recalled the act or repaired the injury, 


Time passed on, and the murder, like 





others of the sort, was forgotten by the tribe, but not by the 
mother of the slain Resolved upon revenge, she had followed 
| the hostile camp for years, and p itly watched an opportunity, 
| which she found not until the fatal night when the Englishman, 
| who relates the story, was by chance a guest in the tent of the 
sheikh, and witnessed the consummation of her savage ven 
geance.—Fraser's Tour in the East. 
THE CHINESE TAILOR. 
/ Among the many whimsical anecdotes of the peculiar habits of 


the Chinese, perhaps few will be considered more characterist 
| of their love of imitation than the following lowards the close 
} 


of the last century, an officer of the Put, East Indiaman, when 


that ship lay off Canton, sent ashore to a native an order for a 

| dozen pairs of trousers, to be m de of the nankin for which China 
has so long been famed. ‘The Chinese artizan required a pattern, |} 
sO a par of trousers were sent at his request which pair had |} 
been mended with a patch and needle-work on the knee | 


time the dozen pairs were sent on board, mad 


In due | 
e of a fabric of ex 
ceeding beauty for fineness and quality, but every pair bearing, |} 


like an heraldic badge, the obnoxious badge on the knee, exactly 


highest skill 


copied, stitch for stitch, in a style that reflected the 
} 


of the workman, with a ragged hole underneath, and for the dif- 
of 


purse of the exasperated owner, who had no alternative but to | 


ficult execution which an extra charge was made upon the 


bring home his bargain as a qualification for the Traveller's Club ; |} 
for certainly among no kindred or people living betwixt this and 


China could a similar achievement have been perpetrated. | 








“This is what they call a fellow-feeling for 2 man,” as the 


loafer said when the watchman was groping for him in the dark 


i} 





SKETCHES AT THE AZORES, 
During a residence of four months on one of these Western 
Islands I had frequent opportunities of making observations, some 
of which were full of intense interest. These islands are inhabited 


principally by the Portuguese ; but there are some Spanish and 





English families residing here » town or island 1s under martial 
is built almost entirely round the island 


of Fayal, on which I resided ; 


law. A continuous fort 





there are a great number of troops 
} 


il 


stationed here, who are under excellent discipline. The higher 


classes of the inhabitants are well informed, and very courteous 


n their demeanour towards strangers, while the lower classes are 


1 as wretched a condition as can possibly be imagined. Some 
of the Portuguese ladies are remarkably beautiful, having jet- 
black hair, and eves that seem to look through and through the 


wdividual that falls under their piercing gaze 


But there 
nearly all the inhabitants were enveloped in large Spanish 


idies having hood 


was one circumstance which struck me with sur- 


prise 


wrappers, the | 


s attached to them, so as to con- 


ceal their features and protect them from the almost scorching 


TI 


“ 


ravs of the sur s seemed to me to be truly ridiculous, for 


it was so intensely irm that I could hardly breathe 


The next thing that excited my curiosity was the appearance 
of the houses, all of which, with only one exception, were built 
! stone na rough state 
i 


Ss uscd 


The lower floor of all the principal 


houses as a stable for the mules, always neatly paved with 


very small stones ; the cook-room of each house is in the cellar, 


and extends from thence to the top of the house, where a few 
tiles are left out for the smoke to escape—there being not a soli- 
tarv chimney on the island 

When I arrived here there were but three churches, and fifty 
officiating priests; three vears before there had been about twenty 
churches, and two hundred pnests. The Pope holds absolute 


sway i all these islands. A number of churches that had con- 


attached to them now lie in ruins, having been destroyed 


These 


several times, and they are the most magnificent buildings I ever 


vents ac 


churches I visited 





by orders from the reigning queen 


saw. They are built in the Gothic style. Two sides of the altar, 


j| together with the back, are finished in a most superb manner with 


C} 





ese tiles; one side represented ovr Saviour sending out the 





seventy, another the passover, and the back the crucifixion, 
where all the figures represented were full-length. On each side 
of the | ilding were wax-hgures ol the tlerent saints they wor- 


one sct in a niche, as large as life, and looking as neat as 








ship, € cn 

wax-work could possibly be executed, while the pillars were gilt 
from top to bottom About the time of which I am writing, the 
American consul, Mr. I » had been purchasing the old bury- 
ing-ground, and was about to build upon it, and it became neces 
sary that the bones sh e removed ; for the Portuguese have 
a great reverence for the bones of their friends, and of strangers 
that are burned on the island. The manner of burying their dead 
is very singular. they have no coffin for the deceased, but bury 
them in the clothes they die in; when the grave is dug, they are 
carefully lowered tort and cover d up with earth; after a certain 
time the bones are dug up and placed in boxes, There were 
twenty-six large boxes full of bones dug up on this occasion. A 
meeting was called of all the principal mhabitants of the island, 
and they resolved to remove the bones at midnight in solemn 
procession. | may attempt but cannot give you a full idea of this 
grand and im r scene The day had been beautiful and 
clear, the peak of Pico, which 1s seldom seen free from clouds, 
rose im majestic grandeur opposite the island of Fayal. It was 
one of those melting hot days im July, 1838, and in this region 

nperature of the atmosphere was intensely warm, the ther 

mometer varying from 90 to 110 degrees, and sometimes even 
nore than that I had watched the setting sun with deep inte- 
rest, for there had been extensive preparations through the day 


m, and my curiosity was excited to know 


for some great occas 
what the end wonld t all I saw and heard 
In the evening the inhabitants assembled at the Barrack Church 
and vicinity As soon as the clock struck twelve the procession 
began to move. Two venerable-looking priests led, in all the 
pomp and show of ¢ y, after wluch the governour of the 
island and the general of the tr ops, then tor hes, one of the 
boxes, then some of the « ens, then priests, then monks, then 
friars, then rine { the yj ladies, and so on—the proces- 
sion was more t a mile length. ‘They proceeded to the 
chanel of the Hos 1 had been prepared for their recep- 
m, and which was 1 vated by 3000 candles, tastefully and 
grotesquely arranged rhe boxes were then placed on a plat- 
form, erected for the o¢ nin the centre of the church, and the 
rocession marched 1 ithem about three hours, chanting in 
the most soler anner; after which the whole company gradu- 
illy retired, leaving the bones in the church. The next day a 
large excavation was made in the new burying-ground, the boxes 
were all emptied into it, and the bones were covered up for ever, 
This whole scene surpassed in grandeur every thing I had ever 
witnessed, and I returned to my lodgings pleased to think I had 
been permitted to behold so magnificent a spectacle. —DLay State 


Democrat 


the all t! 


you 


Pennsylvania father of other States?” 






nly not, my child; why did ask that question ’” 


*’Cause I see all the newspapers call it Pa.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SKELETON’S BRIDE. 
FAIR 


THE 
*“aALONZO THE BRAVE AND THE 


iMOGENE.”’ 


A PARODY ON 


Bombasces the brave, and the fair Velvatine, 
Conversed as they sat side by side ; 

He gave her a new cottage-bonnet of green, 

And declared, ‘‘ Your admirer I ever have been, 
Permit me to call you my bride.” 


She answered—“ I’m thine ; but, Bombastes, beware !— 
Bombastes, my menace is true ;— 

As shure as I sit on mahogany chair, 

If ever you happen your oath to forswear, 
You'll surely the circumstance rue.” 


“ Nav, hear me,” he cried, ‘on my blithe wedding-day,” 
(And the blood to his countenance rose,) 
“Tf I'm false may your spectre creep out of its clay, 
Tax me with perjury, bear me away, 
Or suspend me aloft by the nose! !” 


“ Enough !” she replied, ‘in a week I am thine, 
And Mrs. Bombastes I'll be ; 

So order the supper, the pastry and wine— 

The pastry-cook lives in West-street, No. I— 


” 


Her shop you will certainly see 


The banns they were asked that the knot might be tied, 
And the solemnization drew near— 

When, ales! the frail youth other damsels espied— 

Velvatine was neglected, and he chose for his bride 


Fair Miss Leonora—“ small beer.’ 


The unfortunate fair one was quickly insane, 
Because she was left in the lurch ; 
And it rained cats and dogs till it deluged the plain, 
And it thundered and lighten'd again and again, 
As the bridegroom and bride went to church. 


The tables were set, and the company came, 
The minstrels were playing with glee ; 

With the voice of the gossips the vocalists hum, 

On this side resounded sublime “ tweedle dum,” 
And on that side divine “ tweedle dee.”’ 


When sad to relate, and disastrous to tell, 
“The circumstance sticks in my throat,” 
Of brimstone there suddenly issued a smell— 
Bombastes exclaimed, ** I am not very well,” 

Ard demanded in haste his great coat 


But, alas! for the sweet flowing lyrics of Pindar, 
To sing of poor Velvatine’s wrongs ; 

Her spectre was seen sitting close to the fender ;— 

She was munching the ashes, devouring each cinder, 
And eating the poker and tongs 


The guests were astounded and trembled with dread, 
Bombastes was pale as a sheet ; 

So very much frightened was he, it is said, 

That he neither knew whether he stood on his head, 
Or whether he stood on his feet ! 


The fowls from the teble flew off in a crack, 
And made their escape at the door ; 
The butler looked blue, and the foetman looked black, 
And the port, and the sherry, and the frontinaque, 
Ran mingled with blood on the floor !! 


With air most majestic she wandered about, 
And the lights in the churches looked gray ! 
And the worms they crept in and the worms they crept out ; 
And the guests they did wonder and the guests they dsc doubt, 
On what she was going to say. 
Then Mrs. Bombastes she caught by the snout— 
And pushing the window on high, 
She tumbled the bride and the company out, 
And Jupiter then was alarmed at the rout, 
As he smoked his old pipe in the sky. 


Bombastes was far too much frightened to stay, 

And was peeping, to scamper asile, 
When the ghost called him “ husband,” and bore him away! 
And around him the lightnings continually play, 


As he sits by his skeleton bride. J.K.W. 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM VENICE. 


Sriit in Venice !—Where Byron sung and wasted the ener- 
gies of his soul, while his admiring friends mourned over the 
weakness of human nature! Poor Byron! His glowing genius 
and transcendent mind deserved a better tenement than that of 
clay, whose imperfections cruelly exposed him to the pitiful 
shafts of malice and envy in a thousand ways. But the world all 
know his worth and worthlessness. This was the scene of some 
of his brightest moments and some of his darkest and most dissi- 
pated. The Mocinigo palace, still kept up with considerable de- 
cency, and occupied by the descendants of that noble family 


which in the golden days of Venice gave seven doges to the re- 
public, was Byron’s residence while he remained in this city. 
Curiosity led us there, and, as we stepped from our gondola into 
the broad and elegant vestibule, now cold, empty and solemn, it 


| seemed like entering the tomb of some great man, whose sarco- 
| phagus had been broken and his dust scattered to the winds of 


heaven. We ascended the great staircase, and entered the room 
where Byron passed most of his time, and where he wrote some 
of his best things. His writing-table is pointed out to the cu- 
rious, and is said to stand in the same position as when breathed 
upon by the noble bard. In the same apartment is the original 
sketch of Tintoretto’s great painting, the Glory of Paradise,” 
which hangs in the great council-hall of the Ducal palace. By 
most people the sketch is more highly esteemed than the paint- 
ing, and for the most na/ural reason now-a-days, perhaps, in the 
world—it has been more fortunate ; it has not suffered by the too 
presuming hand of modern restorers, and has not yet been “ re- 


” 


touched 
The 
sublimest specimens of architecture 
out being deeply impressed with a feeling of veneration, respect 
and even love, for the memory of a man who could conceive and 
execute a work of such chasteness, beauty and grandeur. With- 
same faultless style of architecture, it has all 


George Maggiore is one of Palladio’s 
No one can visit it with- 


church of S¢ 


out being of the 
the airy lightness and harmony of arrangement which so con- 
spicuously characterize the Parthenon and the temple of Theseus 
at Athens. In pacing its broad and marble-paved nave one 1s 
all the while reminded of the grace and beauty of the cupola of 
Nothing can be so unlike in themselves, and vet so 
The embellishments of this 


St. Peter's. 
resembling each other in idea. 
church are enriched by the paintings of Tintoretto, Bassano, and 
many other favourite masters of the old school. The Nativity, 
by Bassano, struck us more agreeably than any of the others 
Tivtoretto, always good and yet bad, is the same here as else- 
His productions are nobly composed, full of power, 
But his colours are always black, faint, 
The high altar, though a gem, is never- 
It is crowned by a 


where 
and deeply interesting. 
and often abominable. 
theless a little too redundant in ornament. 
graceful and majestic figure of the Saviour, standing upon a large 
globe, which is sustained by the four evangelists, and flanked by 
All the figures are done in bronze, and of the full 
A noble idea, poetically conceived, and executed 
Nothing could more 


two angels. 
size of life. 
with a skill and taste worthy the subject. 
emblematically display the power of the Gospel and the trium- 
phal sway of religion than this beautiful composition, so boldly 
and appropriately standing upon the altar of a sacred temple. 
There is also a wooden crucifix over one of the side altars, of 
great power. It is said to have been a present from Cosmo when 
he made his escape to Venice. None of the thousands that I 
have seen in wandering over catholic countries for more than two 
years have impressed me as did this. The deepest and most pa- 
thetic agony rests upon every feature, while the whole figure, 
carved with anatomical symmetry and accuracy, is the very 
image of innocence and love 

The church of the Madonna della Salute is a mayjestie pile, 
But, 


after all its majesty and finery, one is not so well pleased with it 
J ; I 


rising like a wonder above the waves that flow around it 
externally as with the less assuming but surpassingly beauti- 
ful creations of Palladio 
neither is it so well built as the St. George, as may be noticed in 


It is too deeply loaded with ornament ; 


passing, for it is already in a state of decay, as was Venitian ar- 
chitecture at the period of its erection. It is, however, rich in the 
immortal touches of Titian, a pater who was always fertile in con- 
ception, rich in colour, and truly magnificent in the execution of all 


his works. His ** David slaving Goliah,” ** Abraham sacrificing 


| his son,” and * Cain killing Abel,” though stuck to the high ceil- 


| genius of their author in a deathless style. 


sentation,’ 


| 


ing of the sacristy, and seen in a bad light, display the power and 
*“ The Descent of 
the Holy Ghost,” a production of ‘Titian in his sixty-fourth year, 
adorns one of the altars; and in the ceiling of the small choir, at the 
back of the high altar, are also eight of Titian’s choicest gems, 
the * Evangelists and the Doctors.” ‘The head of one is said to 
be the portrait of Titian. In Tintoretto’s * Marriage in Cana,” one 
of that fertile author's best things, which adorns one of the altars 
of this church, he seems to have improved, and even surpassed 
The “ Pre- 


by Luea Geordana, is also a magnificent and an im- 


himself. His colours appear fresh and faultless 


pressive thing. But there is a candelabra standing on the left of 


the high altar that pleased me scarcely less than any thing else that 
we saw in the * Salute.” 
Andrea d’Allessandro. 


above the pedestal, and is adorned in the most exquisite taste 


It stands more than six feet in height 


and skill. Moses, Joshua, David and the four Evangelists occupy 
compartments on the sides, above the sybils, while the graces, 
in their most graceful attitudes, sustain the light shade which 
Here too, ina little obscure room, may be 
How little space man requires 


crowns the whole. 
seen the tomb of Sansoveno. 
when the bosom ceases to lift itself above the palpitations of his 
existence! Sansoveno, whose undying works adorn so many 
holy relics of by-gone time, is confined to a little plain stone 
box, and pinned against the wall where no one could find it with- 
out a guide. His sarcophagus is surmounted by his bust, by Vit- 


toria, one of his pupils, and, of them all, the most eminent. This 


‘ church and the magnificent pile of the “ St. George Maggiore,” 


It is in bronze, and the production of 


were erected by the noble Venitians, as testimonials of their gra- 
titude to heaven for their deliverance, at two different times, from 
the awful ravages of the plague, that almost periodically wasted 
the inhabitants of this fair city, and other large towns of Italy, 


| during its noon-day splendour and prosperity. When Venice en- 


| bellish its walls and eltars 


| showed us some inestimable gems, painted by Giovani Bel}; 


| joyed nearly all the advantages of the rich commerce and trade 


of the East, it was most cruelly exposed to the terrours and ca- 
lamity of that awful scourge, which seems to be terrific in its 
sway, and an ill-begotten child of the Levant. 

The Rendentore, a noble and imposing edifice, is from the im- 
mortal hands of Palladio, and said to be his chef-d’aurre. Jt js 
not easy to stand before it, or in it, without being touched and 
moved by his power. It appears to me to possess the full force 
and poetry of architecture in all its parts. It has also strength 
and solidity ; for, although more than two centuries have dashed 
the ceaseless waves of the Adriatic against its base, it still stands 
in virgin freshness and beauty, a noble monument of the genius 
of him who conceived and executed the work, and of the munifi- 
cence of its noble four ders. 
sion of the Capuchir. .aonks, and has some good paintings to em- 


The Rendentore is in the posses- 


But in some little cases, carefy!}y 
covered in the sacristy, one of the long gray-bearded monks 
nt, 


the master of Titian 


1 


The Virgin, with the sleeping infant upon 
her knees, with angels playing on musical instruments at her sid¢ : 
It would move the coldest 
The “Virgin, St. John, and St 
Catherine,” and a * Virgin with two Saints,” also by Bellini, are 


is, indeed, full of grace and pathos 
heart of human existence. 


almost equally elegant, and possess all the delicacy of touch 
The high altar is sur 
mounted by a fine crucifix and bronze statues of St. Mark and S\ 


and accuracy of drawing of the first. 


Francis, by Campagna, and executed with great beauty and ex- 
cellence. 

The church of St. John and St. Paul is a grave but splendid 
fabric, erected in the prosperous days of the republic, and re 
splendent even now with the profusion and richness of art which 
was so exuberant at that period. Everywhere throughout its 
vast aisles and walls the most beautiful specimens of art are 
thrown down and lavished upon the adornments of this splendid 
sepulchre of the departed doges of Venice. The immortal works 
of Titian, Bellini his master, and whom, in many points, he 
scarcely surpassed, Vivarini, Lazzarini, Palma, Marconi Domi- 
nico, Bassano, and a host of others, hang upon the walls of this 
The light of the 
church is well arranged, and let in through a sufficient quantity of 


church, brightening and mellowing with age 


stained glass to give to the whole an air of softness without ren- 


gloomy. It seems to have been the royal place 
of sepulture, and a large number of the doges and great men of 
Venice repose, under gorgeous monumental erections, beneath 


its roof. Some of them are of vast size and cost. One occupies 


dering any part 


the whole width of one end of the church, and is carried up in 
height above the architrave. This monument is adorned with 
columns, pediments, statues, and otherwise embellished to excess, 
while another still more gorgeous and rich, though defective in 
taste, occupies a large proportion of one side of the church 
Equestrian statues and embellished sarcophagi rest upon the walls 
on all sides; while more unassuming, though generally more 
chaste and elegant tombs are placed against the walls beneath 
the ostentatious monuments of those who, powerful in life, seem 
to have been desirous of standing out in their consequence even 
in death. If a man can leave nothing behind him by which to 
remind posterity of his having existed, but his tomb, it would be 
better for his fame that he had never lived. Who does not linger 
with a singular interest and love over the littie stone beneath 
which the bones of Titian lie, when, in traversing through this 
splendid warehouse of tombs, where the meu of might and power 
of Titian’s time, now laid low, are scarcely thought of or con- 
trasted but by the ostentatious rivalry of their tombs! But Titian 
is Rot without his monument, even here among the great once, 
thouga little now 

The younger Palma placed a bust of this great master, to 
gether with his father’s and that of his own, over the door of the 


sacristry hey are wel! placed, and all who enter the church, 


knowing that the busts of these three great painters are there, 
! 


delight to look upon them. But Titian has a still more exalted 


and imperishable monument here, the work of his own hands, the 


great attraction of the church, and infinitely more charming than 


any thing else that is to be found in thi 


s rich depository of art 
His great painting of the ** Martyrdom of St. Peter the Domi: 

can,"’ sent to Paris by Napoleon, and while there estimated by 
the French as one of the four best pictures in the world, is now 
in excellent preservation, and hangs in the basilica of St. Pau! 
It was originally painted on wood, but while in 
The tragi 


and St. John. 
Paris it was most skilfully transferred to canvass. 
scene, so inimitably and strikingly represented, laid in a wood of 
paradisical charms, is that of a robber trampling upon a prostrate 
man, with a drawn dagger about to pierce the heart of the unfor 


tunate being beneath his feet. Another figure, apparently tha 


of a companion of him in agony at the robber’s feet, is fiving from 
the scene of danger in great terrour. His hands are raised, his 
garments loosely floating in the wind, and he seems to be making 
the most desperate efforts to escape the fearful hands of the as 
sassin. The figures are all so beautifully drawn, so gracefully 


grouped, and so skilfuily relieved, that onc at a proper distance 
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cannot easily realize the illusion, or detect the surprising decep- 
tion of the artist. There is so much expression and action, 
blended so beautifully and so true to the life, that the figures seem 
to breathe and agonize upon the canvass. 

The other great works of the old masters that adorn this 
church, though full of power, sweetness and beauty, are, never- 
theless, lost in the exceeding brilliancy and magnificence of this 
most wonderful production of the greatest of all the Venitian 
painters. There are many fine specimens of sculpture and other 
works of art in this church worthy the highest admiration; but 
to appreciate these inestimable gems one must be on the spot. 
Descriptions of the works of art fall cold and impressionless upon 
the ear, while the objects themselves, if viewed under favourable 
circumstances, can hardly fail to kindle the heart and improve 
the mind 1. BE. C. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL, 








BY MISS C. 8. OF NEWARK. 





Sister, how lone it seems! 
The lightning faintly gleams, 
And fitful shadows glide in gloom 
Above the deep, dark ocean tomb, 
Where all looks sad and drear. 
Sister, oh list to me! 
The rain falls on the sea, 
And mark where angry billows come 
Shrouding the pathway to our howe,— 
Ob that I could not fear 
Tue sun was slowly fading, with the last farewell strain from 
Helen's harp, and the wind sighed through the branches of the 
old e!m-trees—a sad symphony. It was the eve of the village fes- 
tival; and assembled upon the border of a tranquil lake was a 
group of fair young creatures engaged in earnest conversation 
Their happy faces, radiant with anticipated pleasure, looked fresh 
as the wild flowers which clustered at their feet and lifted their 
golden heads, like stars, from the long grass, bowing in the sweet 
breeze which fanned their bright bosoms, and stole the incense 
of each odorous heart, wafting it over the smiling brows of the 
gay throng to the smooth lake, where one white sail was gleam- 
ing in silence, beautiful and lone, upon its sleeping surface. Will 
it never come nearer’ said one of the girls in a subdued voice ; 
how long it contiues in the same place. It looks strange, said 
another ; I do not remember ever having seen a pleasure-boat 
of that shape before. Hush, cried the first speaker, I surely heard 
the sound of soft music from its mysterious urn-like form ; listen, 
Anna. Every lip was parted with intense eagerness, every ear 
was strained, and every heart thrilled as a gush of the most ex- 
quisite melody burst upon the air, and, rolling over the water, 
seemed to mingle with the waves, and die, just as the sun's 
last ray melted behind the hills. The clouds hung in crimson 
masses like gorgeous drapery above their heads, and shed upon 
each cheek a warmer hue 
glowing life on every inanimate object, and robed each bud and 
leaf in mellow light. The lilies wore a flush, as if the excitement 
of the scene had called a fever to their pale bells, and the mag- 
nolia's white perfumed corals beamed with a lustre new and rare, 
while the rosebuds, dipped in deeper dye, seemed trembling be- 
neath the universal blush. There stood the little group in breath- 
less attention, while the crimson clouds changed to purple, and 
the purple to black, until the wind had assumed an ominous 
moan; and the waters of the lake lashed themselves into fea- 
thery foam, and the low rumbling of distant thunder gave warn- 
ig that the sublime melodies of heaven was about to join its 
grand tones with the soft spirit-like music on the agitated breast 
of the lake. Large rain-drops now came pattering down upon 
the dry leaves, and gemmed the flowers with unexpected tears 
The wild birds, which had been joyously carolling and flitting 
from tree to tree, soared far away in dismay ; and the young la- 
dies, now fully aware of their unpleasant situation, followed the 


} he 


| companions, and sought safety by flight 


example of their wingec 
Helen Glendorf had seized the hand of her young sister Anna, 
and was rushing breathless with haste along the path which led 
le ; tall trees, thickly 


toher home. Jt was one of peculiar solitude 


interwoven with vines, grew on each side, and, meeting overhead, 


ng out every glimmer of light 





rmed a complete archway, shutt 
About half way through it divided, one track leading to the vil- 
Helen, 


tning, most unfortunately struck into the 


lage, the other, by a winding course, back to the lake. 
half blinded by the lich 


latter, and went on wandering until she stood, confused and terri- 
fied, upon a steep bank shelving into the lake, and immediately 
in front of the strange boat. She gazed upon it as if fascinated. 
A faint light glittered upon the deck, and again the sweet music 
swelled upon her ear in tones, as she imagined, of unearthly 
Anna clasped her arms around her, and implored her to 
but her feeble voice was lost in the crashing peal of 
thunder which broke with deafening roar over their heads. An- 
other followed, louder still, and the two young girls, half fainting 


beauty 
turn back ; 


with fright, endeavoured to grope their way to the broad path 
farther down the lake. Helen was a little in advance of her more 


t 14 


timid slave, and bidding her keep tight hold of her arm, stepped 


for the darkness was so intense that she 
They 
they 


cautiously forward, 
could proceeded in silence for some mo- 
heard the sound of water rushing 


A flash of lightning showed their 


scarcely see 


ments, when suddenly 





} = 
Cirectiy across thew pat 





T 


1} 
| 


The rich reflection cast a look of | 


| covered, reclinin 


dangerous position; the lake had swollen and overflowed its 
banks, and now a wide stream was pouring rapidly towards them. 
The same flash disclosed a figure a little below them, with long 
white garments, moving slowly and steadily on. Helen stood 
motionless with horrour, and poor Anna shrieked wildly for help 
The figure was a clergyman, who had been down the glen to 
baptise a sick child, and while returning had been overtaken by 
the storm. The same flash of light which had just gleamed long 
enough to show the unhappy girls their perilous situation, reveal- 
ed to him the shrinking form and ashy face of Helen, who shud- 
deringly awaited her fate. On came the flood, sweeping all before 
it; the young priest hid his face in the broad folds of his snowy 
robe to shut out the fearful sight. Helen stood irresolute—there 
seemed no hope ; but Anna, with a loud cry, sprang forth in the 
gloom, resolved to attempt escape. Ah, miserable girl! the 
destructive tide turned when within a few feet of her sister, and 
rolled impetuously after her. One word in a voice of agony was 
heard—heaven ! the rest was drowned in the tumult of the ele- 
ments, and all was 

Still as the harp whose chords are sudden crushed, while 

In the midst of some melodious strain, one 

Last long note may mourn with melting langour on 

The breeze, then all is hushed. 


* * . . . . . 


The sun beamed bright!y on the festal day—birds sang cheerily 
in the green wood, and the butterflies hovered over the blossoms, 
sparkling in moisture, as if wondering which was the most beauti- 
ful, their own frail fairy wings, or the brilliant treasures with which 
Flora had adorned the earth. The south wind gently waved the 


trees with its balmy breath, and no mark of > storm was Vis!- 





ble except the round drops on the grass, which gleamed like 
jewels in the sunbeams. Henry Thornton, the affianced husband 
of Helen Glendorf, walked out at an early hour to enjoy the 
morning air. As he approached the village, he thought it wore 
an appearance of unusual loneliness, but saw no preparations for 
the expected festivities of Helen's natal day ; and as he passed 
a row of cottages, he saw a young face gazing with an expres- 
An undefined 
sensation filled his heart ; He quickened 
his steps and arrived at the garden gate of Glendorf house just 
Melancholy was imprinted 


sion of pity upon him from one of the windows 


what cou!d it mean’ 


as a party of the villagers came out 
upon their features, and in return to his hurried inquiry of what 


is the matter’ they informed him, with deep emotion, that the 


] 


two flowers of Glendorf house were lost for ever 


'—Did I hear you distinctly?” cried he 


*« Lost, did you say 
vehemently ; then throwing himself before them, so as to impede 
their progress, demanded an immediate explanation 

“If you go into the house,” said one of the men, * Mr. Stanly 
will inform you ; he saw the accident.” 

Henry darted through the open gate, swift as thought, and was 
met in the hall by Mr. Stanly, the clergyman, who, in answer to 


ted the particutars of the last night’s sad 


his frantic questions, related 


scene 
* But you did not sce them swept away,” he eagerly exclaim- 

I zg 
the 


ed, after listening intently “They were still standing on 
bank when you covered your face ; you heard but one cry; they 
may not have both perished ; there 1s still hope,” cred he, exult- 
” 


ingly. ‘* Come, let us assist in se arching for them 

* Do you then suppose,” said Mr hat I have been 
idle all the long night? No, no; through wind and rain I wound 
my way to this house, called out the servants, and accompanied 


Stanley, * 


by Mr. Glendorf, went back, and with lanterns looked inte every 
place where it was possible that they could have taken refuge 
It was all in vain; and as the parents are not vet satisfied, I have 
sent a number of men to search the wild spot all over again. I 
have seen one of their companions, who says that a strange boat, 
which attracted their attention, was the cause of it all; had it 
not been for that, they would all have reached home before the 
storm commenced.” 

“Then,” said Henry, “TI find that I am sole author of this 
dreadful calamity. I had that boat brought to the lake yesterday, 


ntending it as an agreeable surprise for Helen, and « 


lalso to have 
invited a party of ladies and gentlemen to take an excursion on 
this usually happy day. A few superiour musicians were on the 
deck last evening, pract 
ow bitterly do I lament having kept it a secret 
too much,” said Mr. Stanly ; 


sing for the occasion ; but, oh said he, 


ot h ” 
“ Do not blame yourself “ allow 
something for the ladies’ curiosity.” 

Henry now took his friend's arm, and hurried him along the 
lately trod with hearts fu 


blooming girls had so i 


path which the 
of joyous expectation. On arriving at the lake, they perceived 
that the men were busily engaged dragging it, and feeling unable 
to bear the sight on account of the thoughts it gave rise to, 
Henry turned away and walked up to a smal! deserted cottage, 
situated upon a high bank, being half covered with a creeper, 
and shaded by a willow-tree. He seated himself beneath its 
streaming leaves, while Mr. Stanly stood below musing upon the 
uncertainty of life. But in a few minutes his meditations were 
interrupted by a thrilling exclamation of delighted surprise from 
his companion, and starting with amazement towards the sound, 
beheld Henry, with outspread arms and glowing face, hastening 
to him, his quivering lips trying in vain to form some audible 
words. Mr. Stanley waited a 
him aside, ran up the bank to the cottage, and lookmg 1m, dis- 


few moments, and then pushing 


me hav, t ght clasped wm eac h other's 


g Upon ¢€ 


| arms, cheek pressed to cheek, the two sisters, beautiful in—not 


death, but peaceful sleep 

> - . * . . . > > . . 

As the surprised and delighted villagers crowded about them 
on their return to their home, with their many inquiries concern- 
ing their preservation, they were all at length answered by 
Helen's description of the ramble, storm, straying from the right 
path, being swept away in striving to save her sister, &c. &c 
by which it appeared that the torrent which the clergyman saw 
sweep them away with the velocity of lightning, the next mo- 
ment drove them among some bushes at the angle of the gulley, 
a little below where it overtook them; the whole transaction 
being so sudden that their garments had not become thoroughly 
saturated, and consequently buoyed them up. The lightning 
them to see that they had only to climb the hill and 
be 


he 


enabled 
few minutes more they found them- 
they 


thev would safe. Ina 


selves at well-known little deserted cottage which 


former years had loved to stray to. Some children probably 
uined 


hay 


in 
» name of being haunted, carried in, in 
be 


Ives upon it and waited for 





had, before it obt 


their sports, the which turned out to a comfortable 


bed for them They seated themse 


the morning ; “but,” said Helen, “we were so exhausted with 
fear, fatigue, and our just escaped danger, and suffered so much 
from bruises and scratches, that time hung heavy, and it appeared 
the might would never end. But as we at last imagined we saw 
the 


laid down to watch the progress 


subsided, and we 
The 


riends into our sleeping 


glimmering of the day, our fears a littl 
r increase of the light 
ivf 


next we knew was the intrusion of o1 


apartment, for which we feel very thankful, as it is not probable 


til 


we should have awoke til! the sky had been mantled in arkness.” 


Another year has passed. It is again the eve of the village 
festival. Lights are moving to and fro in the magnificent apart 
ments of Glendorf house; an elderly lady stands conversing 
with a gray-headed gentleman ; servants are hurrying about with 
glad faces, and great preparations are evidently going forward 
Upon the clear bosom of the lake the strange boat is again seen, 
and again the sweet music is heard from its deck; but by the 
star halo-like light it 1s discovered to be occupied by a gay throng 
who are enjoying the novelty of the scene. 

. . . . . . . ll 
Again the sun rises upon a festa) day, its splendour out-rival 
ing that of the former, in the estimation of Henry, because it is 
the village church ss twined 


not dimmed by sorrow. The altar of 


with white roses and myrtle ; the organ swe \ls through the pullas- 


ed aisles; the pews are crowded with an impatient multitude 
The priest stands ready, and Helen enters with a train of bride- 


maids and frends. She advances to the altar, and as she kneels 


in that holy place her cheek turns pale, and a few white blos- 


And 


mystic words are pronounced, and she is Helen Glendorf no more 


soms tremble over her brow, she is agitated now the 


Heaven smiles upon the union, and Henry Thornton says that it 


is the most happy village festival he ever attended 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


EXTRACTS SEDGWICK'S NEW 


“LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED 


FROM MISS WORK, 


AT HOME.” 


MISS MITFORD 


*T wap written to Miss Muford my intention of passing the 


e- ening with her, and as we approached her residence, which w 


in a small village near Reading, I began to feel a little tremulous 
about meeting my ‘ unknown friend.’ Captain Hall had made us 
all merry with anticipating the usual denouement of a mere epis- 
tolary acquaintance 

“Our coachman (who, after our telling him we were Ameri- 
glish, and ‘ very 


cans, had complimented us on our speaking En 


good English too,") professed an lance of some twenty 


g with Muss Mitford, and 


acqual 


ussured us that she was 





years’ stan 


one of the ‘cleverest women in England,’ and ‘ the doctor 
(her father) an ‘earty old boy.’ And when he remed his 
horses up to her door, and she eared to receive us, he said, 


‘Now you would not take that little body there for the great 
author, would you?’ and certainly we should have taken her for 
nothing but a kindly gentlew , who had never gone beyond 
the narrow sphere of the u t refined social lif My foolish 


misgivings ( H. must answer for them) were forgotten in her cor 
| descended from our airy seat : and when 


who M 


that 


dial welcome. kK. and 


Miss M 


ol 


was, she said, ‘ What! the sister 
be so M , nothir 


is truly a‘ little body,’ and dressed a 


became aware 
my door 


Miss M 


like as possible to the faces we have seen 


——— pass must never : ge 


loath, poine d us 
little quaintly, and as un 
of her in the magazines, which all have a broad humour, border- 


ing on coarseness. She has a pale gray, soul-lit eye, and hair as 


a wintry s that has come prematurely upon 


wl 





> as snow, 





her, as like signs come upon us, le the year is yet fresh and 


undecaved Her voice has a sweet, low tone, and her manner a 


naturalness, frankness, and affectionateness, that we have been so 


long familiar with mn their other modes of manifestation, that i 


woul 


1 have been indeed a disappointment not to have found them 


a compliment of the same stamp the neat day from a Londoner 
He assured us, with praiseworthy condescension , 


We had 
who was in the car with ur 


that we spoke F nglish ‘ uncommon correct, 
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“She led us directly through her house into her garden, a per- 
fect bouquet of flowers. ‘I must show you my geraniums while 
it is light,’ she said, ‘ for [ love them next to my father.’ And 
they were indeed treated like petted children, guarded by a very 
ingenious contrivance from the rough visitation of the elements. 
They are all, I believe, seedlings. She raises two crops in a year, 
und may well pride herself on the variety and beauty of her col- 
lection. Geraniums are her favourites ; but she does not love 
others less that she loves these more. The garden is filled, mat- 
ted with flowering shrubs and vines ; the trees are wreathed with 
honeysuckles and roses; and the girls have brought away the 
most splendid specimens of heart’s-ease to press in their journals 
Oh, that I could give some of my countrywomen a vision of this 
little paradise of flowers, that they might learn how taste and an- 
dustry, and an earnest love and study of the art of garden-culture, 
might triumph over small space and small means. 

‘Miss Mitford's house is, with the exception of certainly not 
more than two or three, as smal] and humble as the smallest and 
humblest in our village of S—— ; and (such is the difference in 
some respects in the modes of expense in this country from ours) 
she keeps two men-servants, (one a gardener,) two or three maid- 
servants, and two horses. In this very humble home, which she 
illustrates as much by her unsparing filial devotion as by her ge- 
nius, she receives on equal terms the best in the land. Her lite- 
rary reputation might have gained for her this elevation, but she 
started on ‘vantage ground, being allied by blood to the duke of 
Bedford's family. We passed a delightful evening, parting with 
the hope of meeting again, and with a most comfortable feeling 
that the ideal was converted into the real. So much for our mis- 
givings. Faith is a safer principle than some people hold it to be 

A BREAKFAST AT ROGERS’. 

“ We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’ 
familiarity with his poetry tells you the melancholy fact that he is 
no longer young ; a fact kept out of your mind as far as possible, 


Your long 


on a personal acquaintance, by the freshness with which he en- 
joys, and the generosity with which he imparts. I have heard him 
called cynical, and perhaps a man of his keen wit may be some- 
times over-tempted to demonstrate it, as the magnanimous Sala- 
din was to use the weapon with which he adroitly severed a man’s 
head from his body at a single stroke. If so, these are the excep- 
tions to the general carrent of his life, which, I am sure, flows in 
a kindly current. K. told me he met him one winter in Paris, 
where he found him enjoying art like a young enthusiast, and 
knowing every boy’s name in the street he lived in, and in friend- 
ship with them all. Does not this speak volumes ! 

** He honoured our letters of introduction by coming immedi 
ately to see us, and receiving us as cordially as if we were old 


friends. He afterwards expressed a regret to me that he had 


| 
i 


not taken that morning, before we plunged into engagements, to | 


show me Johnson's and Dryden's haunts, the house where our | 


Franklin lived, and other classic localities. 
swell my pathetic reiteration of the general lament, ‘I have had 


iny losses !’ 
** His manners are those of a man of the world, (in its best 


Ah! this goes to | 


sense,) simple and natural, without any apparent consciousness || 


of name or fame to support. His house, as all the civilized world 
knows, is a cabinet of art, selected and arranged with consum- 
mate taste. The house itself is small; not, | should think, more 
than twenty-five feet front, and perhaps forty deep, in a most for- 
tunate location, overlooking the Green Park. ‘The first sight of 
it from the windows produces a sort of coup-de-théatre, for you 
approach the house and enter it by a narrow street. Every inch 
of it is appropriated to some rare treasure or choice production of 
art. Beside the pictures (and * What,’ you might be tempted to 
ask, ‘can a man want beside such pictures '’) are Etruscan vases, 
(antiques,) Egyptian antiquities, casts of the Elgin marbles deco- 
rating the staircase wall, and endless adornments of this nature 
There are curiosities of another species—rare books, such as a 
most beautifully illuminated missal, exquisitely-delicate paint- 
ings, designed for marginal decorations, executed three hundred 
years ago, and taken from the Vatican by the French—glorious 
robbers! In a catalogue of his books, in the poet's own beauti- 
ful autograph, there were inserted some whimsical titles of books, 
such as ‘ Nebuchadnezzar on Grasses.’ ” 

* But the most interesting thing in all the collection was the 
original document, with Milton’s name, by which he transferred 
to his publisher, for ten pounds, the copyright of Paradise Lost.* 
Next in interest to this was a portfolio, in which were arranged 
autograph letters from Pope and Dryden, Washington and Frank- 


lin, and several from Fox, Sheridan, and Scott, addressed to the | 


poet himself. Among them was that written by Sheridan just 
before death, describing the extremity of his suffering, and pray- 
But I must check myself. A cata- 


logue raisonnée of what our eyes but glanced over would fill folios 


ing Rogers to come to him 


I had the pleasure at breakfast of sitting next Mr. Babbage, whose 
name is suv well known among us as the author of the self-ealeu- 
lating machine. He has a most remarkable eye, that looks as if 
it might penetrate science or anything else he chose to look into 

* “We were the next morning, after breakfasting with Mr. Rogers, ia the 
presence of Carlyle, speaking of this deed of sale and of Taglioni. He 
amused himself and us with calculating how many Paradise Losts she might 
pay for witha single might's earnings ; and after laughing at this picturesque 


jJuxta-position of Milton and Taghoni, he added seriousty, ‘ But there have 
been better things on earth than Paradise Lost that have received worse pay- 
ment—that have been paid with the scaffold aud the cross 


He described the iron steamer now building, which has a larger 
tonnage than any merchant-ship in the world, and expressed an 


| opinion that iron ships would supersede all others; and another 


opinion that much concerns us, and which, I trust, may soon be 
verified—that in a few years these iron steamers will go to 
America in seven days! 

** Macauley was of the party. His conversation resembles his 
writings ; it is rich and delightful, filled with anecdotes and illus- 
trations from the abounding stores of his overflowing mind. Some 
may think he talks too much; but none, except from their own 
impatient vanity, could wish it were less. 

“Tt was either at Mr. Rogers’, or at breakfast a few days after 
at Mr. Rogers’ sister's (whose house, by the way, is a fair pen- 
dant for his) that we had much of Monkbarn's humour, from wor- 
thy disciples of that king of old batchelors, on the subject of 
matrimony. H. said there had been many a time in his life when 
he should have married, if he could some fine day have waiked 
quietly into a village church, and met at the altar a lady having 
come as quietly into another door, and then, after the marriage 
service, each had departed their separate way, with no observa- 
tion, no speculation upon the engagement, no congratulations be- 
fore or after. Rogers, who seems resolved to win the crown of 
celibiat martyrdom, (is there a crown for it ') pronounced matri- 
mony a folly at any period of life, and quoted a saying of some 


| wicked Benedict, that ‘no matter whom you married, you would 


find afterward you had married another person.’ 

“No doubt; but, except with the idealizing lover, I believe 
the expectation is as often surpassed as disappointed. There is 
a generous opinion for a single woman of your married fortunes!" 


JOANNA BAILLIE AT HOME. 


**T believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will most envy 
me that of seeing Joanna Baillie, and of seeing her repeatedly 
at her own home ; the best point of view for all best women 
She lives on Hempstead Hill, a few miles from town, in a modest 
house, with Miss Agnes Baillie, her only sister, a most kindly 
and agreeable person. Miss Baillie—I write for J., fur we wo- 
men always like to know how one another look and dress—Miss 
Baillie has a well-preserved appearance ; her face has nothing of 
the vexed or sorrowing expression that is often so deeply stamped 
by a long experience of life. It ind:cates a strong mind, great 
sensibility, and the benevolence that, | believe, always proceeds 
from it if the mental constitution be a sound one, as it eminently 
is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing figure—what we 
call lady-like—that is, 
large-boned, muscular frame of most English women 


delicate, erect, and graceful ; not the 
She wears 
her own gray hair: a general fashion, by the way, here, which | 
wish we elderly ladies of America may have the courage and the 
taste to imitate ; and she wears the prettiest of brown silk gowns 
and bonnets, fitting the beau ideal of an old lady: an ideal she 
might inspire if it has no pre-existence. You would, of course, 
expect her to be, as she is, free from pedantry, and all modes of 
affectation ; but I think you would be surprised to find yourself 
forgetting, in a domestic and confiding feeling, that you were 
talking with the woman whose name is best established among 
the female writers of her country ; in short, forgetting every 
thing but that you were in the society of a most charming and 
private gentlewoman. She might (would that all female writers 
could !) take for her device a flower that closes itself against the 
noontide sun, and unfolds in the evening shadows.* 

** We lunched with Miss Bailie. 
Lord Woodhouselie, the intimate friend 


Mr. ‘Tyler, the historian, and 
his sister were present 
of Scott, was their father. Joanna Baillie appears to us, from 
Scott's letters to her, to have been his favourite friend ; and the 
conversation among so many personally familiar with him, natu- 
rally turned upon him, and many a pleasant anecdote was told, 


many a thrilling word quoted 


{ 
| 








“Tt was pleasant to hear these friends of Scott and Macken- | 


zie talk of them as familiarly as we speak of W., B., and other || 


household friends. They all agreed in describing Mackenzie as 
a jovial, hearty sort of person, without any indication in his man- 
ners and conversation of the exquisite sentiment he infused into 


One of the party remembered his coming home 


his writings. 
one day in great glee from a cock-fight, and his wife saying to 


him, ‘Oh, Harry, Harry, you put all your feelings on paper!’ 


“T was glad to hear Miss Baillie, who is an intimate friend of | 


Lady Byron, speak of her with tender reverence, and of her con- 
I 
jugal infelicity as not at all the result of any quality or deficiency 


on her part, but inevitable.t Strange this is not the universal 


impression, after Byron's own declaration to Moore that ‘ there | 


never was a better or even a brighter, a kinder or a more amiable 


_” 


and agreeable being than Lady Byron 

* “In the Uaired States Mrs, Barbauld would perhaps divide the suffrages 
with Miss Bailhe ; but in England, as far as my linited observation extended, 
she is not rated so high of 0 generally read as here. She has experienced 
the great disadvantage of being considered the organ of a sect 
the * Address to the Deity,’ and the *Evenmng's Meditation, rank with the 
best English poetry? and are not her e*says, that on‘ Prejucice,’ aud that on 
the ‘Inconsistency of Human Expectations,’ unsurpassed ?” 


Does not 


+ “I should not have presumed, by a public mention of Lady Byron, to | 


have penetrated the intrenchments of feminine deleacy and reserve which 
she has with such dignity maintained, but for the desire, as far as in my hum- 
ble sphere I might do it, to correct the impression so prevailing among the 
readers of Moore's biography in this conntry, that Lady Byron is one of 
those most unlovely of women, who, finding it very easy to preserve @ per- 
peadicular line, have no sufferance for the deviations of others, no aptitude, 
no flexibility How different this mage from the tender, Compassionate, 


| loveable revlitv; the devoted mother, the trusted frieud, the benefactress of 


poor cluldren.” 


| Sade, her own descendant, wrote his life of Petrarch. 


| she wept 


PENCILLINGS OF A WAYFARER. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PETRARCH AND LAURA, 


In that year he first saw Laura. Concerning this lady, at one 
time when no life of Petrarch had been yet written that was not 


| crude and inaccurate, his biographers launched into the wildest 


speculations. One author considered her as an allegorical being ; 
another discovered her to be a type of the Virgin Mary ; another 
thought her an allegory of poetry and repentance. Some denied 
her even allegorical existence, and deemed her a mere phantom 
beauty, with which the poet had fallen in love, like Pygmalion, 
with the work of his own creation. All these caprices about 
Laura's history have been long since dissipated, though the prin- 
cipal facts respecting her were never distinctly verified til] De 

Petrarch 
himself relates that in 1327, exactly at the first hour of the 6th 
of April, he first beheld Laura in the church of St. Clare of Ay g- 
non, where neither the sacredness of the piace nor the solemnity 
of the day could prevent him from being smitten for life with hy- 
man love. In that fatal hour he saw a lady a little younger than 
himself, in a green mantle sprinkled with violets, on which her 
golden hair fell plaited in tresses. She was distinguished from 
all others by her proud and delicate carriage. 

The impression which she made on his heart was sudden, yet 
it was never effaced. . . . . . . While many writers have erred 
in considering Petrarch’s attachment as visionary, others, who 
have allowed the reality of his passion, have been mistaken jp 
their opinion of its object. They allege that Petrarch was a 
happy lover, and that his mistress was accustomed to meet him 


| at Vaucluse, and make him a full compensation for his fondness 


No one at all acquainted with the life and writings of Petrarch 
will need be told that this is an absurd fiction. Laura, a married 
woman, who bore ten children to a rather morose husband, could 
not have gone to meet him at Vaucluse without the most fla- 





grant scandal. It is evident from his writings that she repudiated 


his passion whenever it threatened to exceed the limits of virtu- 
ous friendship. On one occasion, when he seemed to presume 
too far upon her favour, she said to him with severity, “I am 
not what you take me for.” If his love had been successful, he 
would have said less about it. Of the two persons in this love 
affair I am more inclined to pity Laura than Petrarch. Independ- 
ently of her personal charms, I cannot conceive Laura otherwise 
than as a kind-hearted, loveable woman, who could not well be 
supposed to be totally indifferent to the devotion of the most fa- 
mous and fascinating man of his age. On the other hand, what 
was the penalty that she would have paid if she had encouraged 
his addresses as far as he would have carried them? I would not 
go so far as to say that she did not at times betray an anxiety to 
retain him under the spell of her fascination; as, for instance, 
when she is said to have cast her eyes to the ground in sadness 
but still | 


should like to hear her own explanation before I condemned her 


when he announced his intention to leave Avignon 


And, after all, she was only anxious for the continuance of atten- 
tions, respecting which she had made a fixed understanding that 
We have no 


distinct account how her husband regarded the homage of Pe- 


they should not exceed the bounds of innocence 


trarch to his wife—whether it flattered his vanity or moved his 
wrath. As tradition gives him no very good character for temper, 


the latter supposition is most probable. Every morning that he 


went out he might hear from some kind friend the praises of 
some sonnet which Petrarch had written on his wife ; and when 
he came back to dinner, of course his good humour was not im- 
proved by the intelligence. He was in the habit of scolding her tll 
He married seven months after her death, and, from 
all that is known of him, appears to have been a bad husband. I 
suspect that Laura paid dear for her poet's idolatry. — Thomas 
Campbell's Life of Petrarch 
WHO DAR? 


The paper say that ‘* Ten Thousand a-Year” is the best novel 


of the season. With equal propriety we may say that the fol- 
lowing is the best negro story of the season. Where it comes 
from, or how long it has been upon earth, is more than we shall 
undertake to tell, because we do not know. 

Gumbo was a wicked negro who had witnessed the ravages of 
the cholera in 1832 with stoic indifference ; but in 1834, seeing 
his best friends dropping off by dozens in Negro Alley, Buf- 
fa'o, began to have some fears of giving the last kick himse lf, in 
pretty much the style he was wot to “ fro dat next brickbat ” in 
a row. Gumbo then, for the first time, thought of praying, to use 
his own phrase, * to de angel ob de Lord,” declaring that i he 
cou! only “ be spared dis time,” he would be ready next year to 
take up and “ lib for ebber in massa Abraham's bussum.” Some 
wags having access to an adjoining room separated by a broad 
partition, hearing him at his devotions, knocked. 

* Who dar!” 

*“ De angel of de Lord!” 

*“ What he want?” 

*“ Want Gumbo!” 

Blowing out his candle with a whew,—“ No such nigger here 
Dat nigger been dead dis two, tree week, dat be de trute —de 


fac *” 
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HOPE. 
If Hore be dead—why seek to live? 

For what besides has Life to give? 

Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty, too, 

If Hope be dead—say ! what are you! 


Love without Hope! It cannot be, 
There is a vessel on yon sea 
Becalmed and sail-less as Despair, 
And know—'tis helpless Love floats there. 


Life without Hope! Oh, that is not 
To live! but, day by day, to rot, 

With feelings cold and passions dead : 
To wander o’er the world, and tread 
Upon its beauties ; and to gaze, 

Quite vacant, o’er its flowery maze, 
Oh! think, if this be Life! then say— 
** Who lives when Hope has fled away ?” 

Youth without Hope! An endless night, 
Trees which have felt the cold spring’s blight, 
The lightning’s flashes, and the thunder's strife, 
Yet pine away a weary life 
Which older would have sunk and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 

Bot, curst with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 


And Beauty, too—when Hope is gone— 
Has lost the ray in which it shone ; 
And, seen without this borrowed light, 
Has lost the beam which made it bright 
Now what avail the silken hair, 
The angel smile, and gentle air, 
‘The beaming eye, and glance refined— 
Faint semblance of that purer mind— 
As gold-dust, sparklmg in the sun, 
Points where the richer strata run! 
Alas! they now just seem to be 
Bestowed to mock at Misery 
They speak of days long, long gone by, 
Then point to cold Reality, 
And, with a death-like smile, they say— 
“Oh! what are we when Hope's away !" 


Thus Lore, Life, Youth, and Beauty, too, 
When seen without Hore’s bright’ning hue, 
All sigh in Misery's saddest tone, 

* Why seek to live if Hope be gone ?” 


ANECDOTE OF TWO ARAB CHIEFS. 


There dwelt upon the great river Euphrates near the great city 
The 


enmity was so proverbial and well known, that when one man spoke 


of Bassora, two Arab tribes deadly hostile to each other. 


of the enmity of another towards his foe, he would say, he hates 
It fell out that the Pacha 
of Bagdad being apprehensive of the invasion of the Kurds from 


him as an Anizee hates a Montifee. 


Kurdistan, sent out an order to the chief of the Anizees to send 
him forthwith 20,000 men, and the order was obeyed. The Pacha, 
not placing the same reliance upon the promptness of the Monti- 
fee chief, resolved to lay a plan to take him by stratagem, and 
then demand from him the aid of his tribe. He succeeded in ob- 
taining the attendance of the chief, and he was brought into the 
presence of the Turk. ‘‘ I have taken you prisoner,” said the 
Pacha, “ fearing that I might not otherwise have obtained the as- 
sistance of vour tribes against the Kurds. If you now command 
that ten thousand of your men shall come to my assistance, your 
chains shall be struck off, and you may return safe and uninjured 
to your tribe ; but if you do not comply, your head shall roll at 


my feet." The chief looked the Pacha sternly in the face, and re- 
plied, “‘ Your knowledge of the Arab character has led you mto 
this errour. Had you sent to me for 10,000 of my tribe when I 
was free 1 know not what answer I should have returned, but as 
it is, my reply cannot but be negative. If you order my head to 
roll at your feet, be it so ; there are many more in my tribe equal 
to mine. Shed one drop of my blood, and every one wil] become 
its avenger. The Arab may be treated with when free, but when 
a prisoner, nerer.”’ 

The haughty Pacha looked upon him for a moment with sur- 
prise; then turning to his soldiers, he ordered them to sever his 
head from his body. The chief stood calm and collected, while the 
drawn sabre gleamed aloft in the air. At this moment the noise 
of a horse galloping in the paved court-yard of the palace at- 
tracted 
the fire from the stones and seemed to be striving to outstrip the 


the attention of the Pacha. At every bound he struck 


wind. In a moment the rider vaulted from his horse, and aliost 
It was 
’ said he, * to strike off 


in the same breath stood in the presence of the Pacha. 


the chief of the Anizees. ‘‘ 1] am come, 


the chains from my enemy. Had he been taken in open conflict 
I should not interpose, but as he has been taken by treachery, 
though mine enemy, yet will I be first to strike off his chains. 
There are 20,000 !ancers under my command glancing yonder in 
your defence, but if you release not immediately mine enemy, 
every one of them shall be directed against you as a foe.” The 
Turk was forced to yield, and the two chiefs retired together. 
The chief of the Anizees conducted his brother chief, though his 
deadliest enemy, to his own tribe, and then said, “‘ we are now 
again enemies, we have only acted as Arabs should always act to 
each other; but you are now safe and with your own tribe, and 
With this they parted, and 
the chief of Anizees returned to the defence of the pacha. 


our ancient hostilities are renewed.” 








ee 





| agement of the arts, and the advancement of science At 


| and social usefulness are, the worthy doctor has, if possibl 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We beg to say to B. that we think the disfarour which attaches to 
that word of Yankee origin, * progressing,” would be greatly 
miligated by transferring the accent from the antepenultimate 
syllable to the first ; and this would be quite in accordance with 

| polite usage in analagous examples. 
The lines by Fanny are very pretty, but we do not think that her 
semi-celestial namesake's visit to Cony Island is of sufficient 
interest to occupy two columns of the Mirror, even though jaun- 


tuly celebrated in verse. 





Several communications are on file and will be noticed in our next 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| — 
| SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1841 
The Resident Physician —We intended to have sooner 


noticed the appointment of our excellent friend and distinguish- 
Francis, to the office of 


Resident Physician of the city and county of New-York, a 


ed correspondent, Doctor John W 


post of no trifling responsibility, even in times of general 


health, as its incumbent is charged with the enforcement of 


the quarantine and other sanitary laws. During the prevalence 
of epidemics it is of still greater importance, the Resident Physi- 
cian being at such times the superintendent of the medical police 
of the whole city. The selection of Dr. Francis is one of those 
which satisfies all parties, and we cordially coincide in the opin 

ion universally expressed by our fellow-citizens, that a better 
choice could not have been made. Dr. Francis is not only an 
eminent physician, but a man of vigourous original genius, ar pe 
scholar, a writer of great and varied powers, and a public-spirited 
citizen, always ready to promote the interests of his native city, 
and particularly conspicuous for that right kind of New-York 
feeling in which too many of our public men are deficient. He 
has for many years stood high in the esteem of the community ; 
and his name is connected with all our literary, scientific, and be 

institutions 


nevolent But great as his professional reputation 


, still 


| higher claims to public respect from the great goodness of his 


heart, the kindliness of his deportment, and the unbounded 
benevolence of his disposition. In fact it is surprising how any 
one man can attend to the calls of so extensive a practice, and 
yet devote so much time to the cultivation of letters, the encour- 
one 
time we find him a professor in a medical college, lecturing in- 
defatigably to hundreds of admiring students ; then founding and 
upholding a historical society, which has rescued the early his- 
tory of our city from neglect ; then labouring in the cause of horti- 
May 


culture with all the zeal of a Loudon; then eq 


promoting the great interests of arts and artists ; 


zealous in 
tren adorning 
with his eloquent pen every department of science, history, bio- 
graphy, and antiquities ; illustrating with equal felicity and dis- 
crimination the lives and characters of Fulton, Franklin, Colden, 
Hosack, Dunlap, Rittenhouse, Livingston, Kean, Cooke, Garcia, 
Da Ponte, Stuart, West, Astley Cooper, Dupingtren, Parish, Mi- 
chaux, Physick, Clinton, Hamilton, Morris, Jav, and other men of 
high merit,with most of whom he had the advantage of familiar inter- 


course, either in Americaor Europe. Dr Francis has always taken 


a deep interest in the success of this journal and its editor. He has 
been our frequent correspondent since the first establishment of 
the paper, and has contributed largely to its success. We take 


this occasion to refer particularly to his well-known and very able 
letter on the cholera, which appeared in our columns during the 
prevalence of that epidemic, whence it was transferred to many 
of the leading journals of this country and of Europe, and trans- 
lated into several different languages. Upon that valuable docu- 
ment many physicians founded their entire treatment of the 
disease. It needs no further commendation from us, so flattering 
has been the high opinion expressed of its merits by the first 
medical authorities of the age. We have not always found cause 
to approve of the acts of our present Governour. We allude par- 
ticularly to his having introduced party politics among the mili- 
tarv of the State, thereby threatening to destroy the usefulness 
of the service. His late removal of two prominent officers, and 
without the action of the usual competent courts, we feel it our 
duty to say, without the least political bias, was contrary, in our 
judgment, to law and right. The appointment of Dr. Francis, how 
ever, is an act which will be cordially approved of by all, and the 
handsome manner in which it was conferred, without any solic: 
tation on the Doctor's part, renders it still more gratifying. He 
was as little prepared for that nomination as he is for the notice 
we are now taking of it. Perhaps it is travelling a little out of 
the record, as the lawyers say, to refer so particularly to one pub- 
lic appointment, passing over the hundreds that are daily made ; 
but such a one as this is of rare occurrence. We like to praise 
where we can do so with aclear conscience, and we think the 
readers of the Mirror will not object to our devoting a little extra 
space to one so well known, so deservedly popular, and so every 


way worthy of the esteem and affection of the community 


Demosthenes. the Man, Statesman, and Orator.—This is the 
title of the leading article in the July number o! the “* New-York 


= 


Review.” It is easy to see that it is from the same classical 
hand which penned the essay on “ the democracy of Athens,’ 


published not long since in the same journal. The present article 


is more carefully finished and elaborate than its predecessor, and 
it does credit to the scholarship of our country. It presents a 


fuller, a more complete and satisfactory view of the character 


of its great subject than can readily be found elsewhere It is 
totus, teres alque rotundus, showing that the critic has become 
imbued with much of the elegant spirit of his model. We know 


of few in this country, beside Mr. Legaré, who have the learning 


and the taste to grapple successfully with so gigantic a subject ; 


it requires a degree of elegant s« holarship w 
Isis 


article of the Review, it contains several others, on various sub- 


lich is not over-ire- 
quent even on the banks of Nor is this the only excellent 


jects, well worth perusal, but which we have not time to specify. 


The Marrying Man, by the author of Cousin Geoffrey —This 
work, like its predecessor, is ushered imto the world under the 
auspices of no less a personage than Theodore Hook. It is much 


better, we think, than ** Cousin Geoffrey Some of the charac- 


ters are oufré, but the dialogue is lively, and the principal per- 
sonage is very humourous 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

Tyrone Power.—The fol 


”" 


dental 


NEW-VORK MIRROR 


ywwing beautiful stanzas were acci- 


y met with by the writer of this communication while look- 


ing over a collection of old ser ys I he now almost certam convic- 


tion that the steam-ship President, in which he embarked from 


this city, will never be heard of more, and that he is numbered 


with the dead, impart to these verses a particular interest. He 


who added so largely to the sum of human happiness wherever 


he sojourned, by the pure and unalloved delight which his inim 


table comic powers produced ; he whose humourous, chaste and 


never-liring personations extracted the thorn of care from brood- 


ing melancholy, and convulsed even the most obtuse and apa- 


thetic with his laughter-provoking mimicry, is now enfolded in the 


. ol - 
arms of eternal sicep beneath that deep, dee p sea, and those 


* waters blue,” that he loved so much and so often traversed for 


our particular gratification and amusement. The allusion to the 
ocean in the first stanza will be remarked, and the whole breathe 
atone of prophetic and foreboding sorrow and of tender fe eling 


which seem like his own voice again moaning from his watery 


sepulcbre, “to herald w morn's first beam the day-god from 
the sea,” and to recall to us those scenes of ¢ xquisite pathos, as 


s that could m the 
the “ Nervous Ma: , the 


and a hundred other petit dramas, keep the house in a co 


roar by his delicious drollery, could with the like facility leave no 


eye undewed with tears by his representation of situations of the 


in “ St. Patrick's Eve,” where the same ger 


* Trish Ambassador,” * Irnsh Tutor,” 


inued 


most touching and painful distress. It is commonly observed, 
indeed, that faculties which appear so incompatible in character, 
and of such opposite extremes as humour and pathos, are often 
co-existent in the highest-wrought perfection m the same person 


It was thus with the lamented Tyrone Power, who has left a 
void in histrionic performances that never, perhaps, will be filled 


the 


knew him 


The magic of his art died with him; for that 


like of him had never been seen before 


certain it is, 


T hose who 


well, know that these stanzas, written for the New-York Mirror, 


express to the life the warm-hearted, generous feelings which, 


like an under-current of noble thoughts that ran unseen beneath 


the surface, reigned in his Irish bosom ; and here, in this fugitive 
soit 


fraement, shine out with such and mellow lustre in every 


line Ever be honoured and mourned that accomplished gentle- 


man and that gallant spirit, who has been thus early and prema- 


turely snatched to an untimely grave, to perish by a sublime and 


mysterious death, under circumstances that have awakened 


through all ranks, from the peer to the commoner, a more in- 
tense and universal sympathy for the loss of a noble ship and her 
unfortunate crew than any similar event that ever pre ceded it 
Fitting exit, perhaps, from this world's stage for that unrivalled 
artist, who, while here for a brief space played so brilliant a role 
left 


among his fellow-men, and le 


} 


a name as unspotted in mtegrity as 


it will ever be cherished and treasured in our affections, as belong- 


ing to one who mav truly be counted to have been among the 
most eminent benefactors of the human race c 
THINK ON ME, LOVE KY TYRONE POWER 
Think on me w i morn’s first beam 
Heralds the day-god from the sea ; 


Wake, love, f 


ve thy first, best thought 


mm out thy matin dream, 


to me 


hen the “ Mirror’ meets thine 


} 


eye, 





ywes ye, love, how fair ve be, 
Dim the bright vision with one sigh, 
And be that sigh, love, breathed for me 


Think on me at day's full prime, 
When I, unbless'd, am held from thee, 


And when thou hear'st the evening chime 


At that still hour, love, think on me 


Think on me, ¥ hen thou sink'st to rest, 
When to our God thou bendest knee, 
Be t} 1 


y last wor! to! 


But thy 


eaven address'd, 


last thought, love, give to me 
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And hope re - vives 


fearless smile, 
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It gives me strength to struggle on, 
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What e’er the strife may 
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Thy timid beauty charmed me first: 
I breath’d a lover’s vow; 














at Bat little thought to find the friend 


} Whose strength sustains me now. 

| I deem’d thee made for summer skies, 
| But in the stormy sea, 

| Deserted by all other friends, 

~] Dear love, I turn to thee. 
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Should e’er some keener sorrow throw 
A shadow o’er my mind; 

And should I, thoughtless, breathe to thee 
One word that is unkind; 

Forgive it, love! thy smile will set 
My better feelings free; 

|| And with a look of boundless love, 

I still shall turn to thee. 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. | 





| 
Love—the way to try it !—M. Maupelas, of Paris, has recently | 
invented a Love- Thermometer, by which persons can ascertain 
whether they are in love or not. This should be regarded not 
only as a very useful invention, but as a great discovery. 
has cheated sv many in matters of this kind, and caused so much 
misery, that something of this nature has long been wanting to | 
’ whether they are really in love or not. This | 


slight love, tender love, | 


a 
Fancy 


teach * silly ones 
thermometer has but four degrees, viz : 
constant love, and passionate love. A finger is placed on the top 
of the instrument when the trial is made. 

Weatru.—Martin Luther said, ‘* Wealth is the smallest gift 
of God ; what is it to be compared with his Word, or corporeal 
gifts, such as beauty, health, and activity? What is it to the 
gifts of the mind, such as intellect, science, and taste!” And 
‘*God commonly gives riches to gross 


again, he said as truly 
asses, to whom he can afford nothing else.” 

A successFvut atisi.—aA fellow in Philadelphia the other day, 
accused of stealing a violin, scorned the injurious aspersion upon 
his honour, and ciaimed the benefit of an alibi. He proved his | 
innocence by the records of the court, showing thereby, that when 
the fiddle was stolen he was serving out a sentence for stealing a 
bass drum. 

Music.—‘* Whoever despises music,” said Martin Luther, ‘I | 
am displeased with him. Next to theology I give a place to music ; 
for thereby all anger is forgotten, the devil is driven away, and || 
melancholy, and many tribulations and evil thoughts expelled.” 





The engraving which we now publish represents a lady in full- 
Its general character is a partial imitation of the antique 
The materials of which this costume 1s 


dress 
style of a century ago! 
composed are an open dress of pink silk, worn over a plain heavy | 
which may be of any colour that will 
The outer robe is 


skirt of the same material, 
harmonize with the other tints of the dress 
trimmed round the sides and bottom with a deep rich border of 
lace, and the same material appears at the end of the sleeves, 
and again in a small ruffle at the wrist. The only other embel- 
lishments of this costume, which its characterized by a rich sim- 
plicity, are the bouquets by which the dress is looped up; and a 
profusion of flowers, in which roses predominate, is likewise worn 
in the hair. A porte-bouquet, holding a few of the choicest gifts | 
of Flora, is carried in the hand, and completes the costume 





|| Distinctions.—A French Abbe travelling in a stage was asked 

by a young clerk, a would-be wit and atheist, if he knew what 
| difference there was between a priest and an ass, and upon being 
| answered in the negative, said that the priest carried the cross on 
| his breast and the ass on his back. After the laughter had sub 
| sided, the Abbe asked if the clerk knew the difference between a 
clerk and an ass. “ No,” was the reply. ‘ Nor I,” rejoined the 
Abbe. 

Reparter.—A Frenchman, once trading in 
interrupted by an impertinent, would-be waggish sort of a fel- 
who ridiculed him’ by imitating his imperfect manner of 
After patiently listening to him 
“* My fine fnend, 


market, was 





' 
| 
| low, 
| speaking the English language 

for some time, the Frenchman coolly replied, 
| you vud do vell to stop now, for if Samson had mad no better use 
|. of de jaw-bone of an ass dan you do, he would never killed so 
many Fillistians.” 
|| Strict princtp.es —A man who had married a Jewess, short- 
| ly afterwards joined the temperance-society, and never dared to 
| kiss his wife from that day, because he consider himself prohibit- 
| ed by the pledge from meddling with Jew-lips 

Buryinc.—A_ poor Irishman passing through a village near 

Chester, saw a crowd of people approaching, which made him 

inquire what was the matter He was answered, “A man !s 

going to be buried.” “Oh!” replied he, “I'll stop to see that, 
| for we carry them in our country.” 

ABSENCE oF mIND.—A physician in Boston some time since 
gave one of his patients a piece of brown paper, and threw the 
medicine into the fire. He did not discover his mistake until the 


sick man began to recover his illness. 


FROM BULWER'S NIGHT AND MORNING 


All things that good and harmless are, 
Are taught, they say, 

The maiden resting at her work, 
The bird upon the wing ; 

The little ones at church, in prayer, 
The angels in the sky— 

The angeis less when babes are born 
Than when the aged die 


to sing ; 
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